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TERMS: 


TWO DOLLARS A-YEAR, 
INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 
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“AMERICAN FRUILPRESERVING POWDER. 











It 





ating, atterative. 
dozen sanitary blessings mingled in one 


‘HAVE PITY ON THE STOMACH 


r to nauseate it with loathsome 


pills. Don’t drench it with sickening 
potions. 
and anti-bilious elements necessary for 
the cure of constipation, dyspepsia, liver 
complaint and nervous debility, are 
combined in that exhilarating and deli- 
cious draught—TARRANT’S EFFER- 
VESCENT SELTZER APERIENT. 


All the purgative, corrective 


is anti-febrile, purifying, invigor- 
In fact, it is half a 


ip cooling, foaming febrifuge. 





UNPARALLELED SUCCESS 


OF THE 





This Preserving Powder is a combination of powerful 
antiseptics, and warranted to be in every particular as 
healthful as common table salt, and will effectually pre- 
vent fermentation and subsequent decay in all kinds of 
Fruit, Juices and Syrups of Fruits, Cider, etc. And pre- 
serve them in as good and healthful acondition as the best 
“canned or preserved” fruits, etc., without the trouble 
and expense of hermetically sealing or airtighting the 
jars and cans. And with or without the use of sugar. 

It admits of keeping the fruit, etc., in large glass or 
‘earthen or stoneware jars of any size from one quart to 
six gallons, by simply tying an oiled cloth or paper or 
moistened bladder over the top; and when opened, the 
fruit, etc.. may be used as wanted from time to time, 
without danger of fermentation being occasioned by 
weeks of full exposure to the air. 

For Tomatoes and Vegetables such as green Beans, 
Peas, Asparagus, Corn, etc. (which all know are so difficult 
and uncertain’to keep in the airtighting method), the 
Preserving Powder will reliably keep them in glass or 
stoneware jars not larger than two (2) gallons, by simply 
corking and sealing with common bottle wax; when 
opened, they will keep for a few weeks giving ample time 
to use from large jars. 

For fruits preserved with spices it prevents the spices 
from turning them dark color, and will keep them from 
becoming strong and unpleasant in taste. 

For vinegar pickles it strengths vinegar and prevents 
their becoming soft. 

Will preserve Fruits, etc. at one-half the expense of 
Patent Air-Tight Jars. 

Full directions for using with each box in English 
and German. Price $1. per box. Sold by Grocers, Cir- 
culars sent free, or a Manual of 56 pages containing full 
particulars and directions for preparing and Preserving 
fruit, etc. sent for ten cents, 


L. P. WORRALL & CO., 


PROPRIETORS, 
153 Chambers Street, New York. 


GENTS WANTED—($10 PER DAY‘—by the AMERI- 


CAN KNITTING MACHINE CO., BOSTON, MASS, or 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


PROMPT. HONORABLE. RELIABLE. 











GENTS WANTED in every city, town and village for 
the largest and most successful DOLLAR HOUSE in 
the country—ONLY ONE endorsed by the leading Papers 
and Express Co.'s of the United States. Our goods give 
universal satisfaction, our premiums to Agents CANNOT BE 
EXCELLED, and our checks are free. Having two houses— | 
Boston and Chicago—our facilities are UNEQUALLED, and 
our business exceeds in amount all other concerns in this | 
trade combined. | 
4a SEND FOR CIRCULARS and FREE CLUB to 
S. C. THOMPSON & CO. 
136 Federal Street, Boston, —_ or, 158 State Street, Chicago. | 


UNIVERSAL FAMILY SCALE. 
— Needed in every family—just 
: the thing for PRESERVING 12IME. 
Send stamp for descriptive pam- 
phiet. Good lady canvassers 
wanted to whom liberal terms 
will be given. 
G. W. LEONARD, Gen’! Ag’t. 
32 Courtland St., N. ¥. 
P. O Box 2833. 








$60 AwwZE5K paid agents in a new | 
§ 


business. Address Saco Novelty Co., Saco, Me. 





ANTED AGENTS—To sell the HOME SHUTTLE 








SEWING MACHINE. Price $25. It makes the | 


“ Lock Stitch” (alike on both sides) and is the only licensed 
under-feed Shuttle Machine sold for less than $60. Li- 
censsd by Wheeler & Wilson, Grover & Baker, and Singer 
&Co. All other under-feed Shuttle Machines sold for less 
than $60 are infringements, and the seller and user liable 
to prosecution. Address, 
JOHNSON, CLARK & CO., Boston, Mass., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Chicago., Ill., or St. Louis, Mo. 


MADAM FOY’S 


RSE, Cin SUPPORTER 


BUSTLE 
Is just the article needed by every 
who consults 


lad 

Health, Comfort and Style. 

Testimonials in its favor are con- 
stantly being received from all parts 
of the country. 

Lady Agents wanted in every county 
of the United States. 
ITARMON, BALDWIN & FOY, 
Sole Manufacturers, New Haven, Conn. 


\ ANTED AGENTS—To sell the OCTAGON SEWING 
MACHINE. It is licensed, makes the “Elastic Lock 











Sticth,” and is warranted for 5 years. Price $15. Allother | 


machines with an under-feed sold for $15 or less are in- 

fringements. Address OCTAGON SEWING MACHINE 

CO., St. Louis, Mo., Chicago, Ill., Pittsburgh, Pa., or Boston, 
ass. 


How to look young—Sixteen. 


Don’t paint or use vile Hair Restorers, but simply apply 
Ilagan’s Magnolia Balm upon your face, neck and hands, 
and use Lyon’s Kathairon upon your hair. The Balm 
makes your complexion pearly, soft and natural, and you 
can’t tell what did it. - It removes freckles, tan, sallow- 
ness, ring-marks, moth-patches, etc; and in place of a red, 
rustic face, you have the marble purity of an exquisite 
belle. It gives to middle age the bloom of perpetual 





| youth, Add these effects to a splendid head of hair pro- 


duced by the Kathairon, and a lady has done her best in 
way of adornment. Brothers will have no spinster sisters 
when these articles are around. 








ATRIAL TRIP |S MONTHS FORGO cx) 


LL who are interested in he fap gage Designs of Cottages, 
take a trial trip with the Horticulturist for three monthsora year. Clubterms only 


Home Grounds, are invited to 
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Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, and Embellishment of 


1.50 per year in clubs of 5 or over; 3 copies, $5; 2 copies, $4. Yearly terms, $2.50, Send stamp for Illustrated Pros- 
lies. W, Paes ye 
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See the Story. 


MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. 
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HOME-DRESS. UNDER-BODY. COLLAR. 
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BONNET. HAT. CHILDREN’S FROCKS. 
























































HATS. INSIDE BODIES FOR OPEN DRESSES. 
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BATHING-DRESS. CAPS. SIIOES, 


















































PADDLE YOUR OWN CANOE, 


Composed and Arranged for the Piano-Forte, 


By at, HWobson, 





As published by SEP. WINNER, & SON, 1003 Spring Garden 8t., Philadelphia. 
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1. I’ve travell’d a-bout a 
2. I have _ no wife to 

3. It’s all ve-ry well to de- 
4.If a hur-ri-cane rise in 
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bit in my time, And of troubles I’ve seen BBC ecccvovece But found it bet-ter in 
bother my life, No lov-er to prove un-true,....... But the whole day long with a 
pend on a friend, That is, if you’ve proved him true,...... But you'll find it’ bet-ter by 

Move stead-i - ly by, with 








the mid-day skies And the sun is . lost to view,...... 





ev’ - ry clime To pad-dle my own ‘ My wants are small, [ 
laugh anda song, I pad-dle my own I rise with the lark, and from 
far in the end, To _ pad-dle your own To “borrow” is dearer by 

a stead-fast eye, And pad-dle your own The dai - sies that grow in 











PADDLE YOUR OWN CANOE. 
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earenot at all If my debts are paid when due, I drive a-way strife in the 
daylight till dark I dowhat [ have to d I’m careless of wealth, if I’ve 
far than to “buy,” A max-im tho’ old, © still true, You nev-er will sigh, if you 
the bright green fields, Are blooming so sweet for you, So nev-er sit down with a 
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o - cean of life, While [ pad-dle my own ca - noe......... Then love your neigh-bor 
on-ly the health To pad-dle my own ca - noe......... 

on-ly will try To! pad-dle yourown ca - noe......... CHORUS. 
tearor a frown, But pad-dle yourown ca - noe....... . 
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as your-self, As the world you go trav -el - ol through......... And 
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nev-er sit down with a tear or a frown, But pad-dle yourown ca - noé......... 
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PETERSON’S MAGAZINE. 
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THE RED FLAG. 





BY HELEN B. THORNTON. 





“Isn’r it dreadful?” said Minnie Sherwood 
to her mother, taking off her bonnet as she 
spoke. ‘‘The Malcolms are to be sold out to- 
day. I have just been by the house, and saw 
the red flag of the auctioneer there.” 

“Dreadful, indeed!” replied her mother, 
after a pause, “but hardly more than might 
have been expected. The Malcolms, as every 
one knows, have been living beyond their 
means for years; and an end, my dear, must 
come to extravagance, sooner or later.” 

“But they were such nice people. Mrs. 
Malcolm always gave such handsome parties.’ 

“Giving handsome parties, my child, don’t, 
as I understand it, make people nice,” said 
the mother, gravely. ‘Understand me. If 
the parties are given by those who can afford 
it, I find no fault: in fact, I like the people all 
the better. But it is the reverse when enter- 
tainments are given by families that can’t 
afford them. In that case, the parties are 
really given on other people’s money.” 

‘* But, after all,” replied the daughter, hesi- 
tatingly, ‘people like the Malcolms are nicer 
than people like the Taylors, who never enter- 
tain, or but rarely.” 

“The Taylors are a case in point, and I 
thank you for quoting them,’’ said the mother. 
«TIT can remember when the Malcolms were 
married, and also: when the Taylors were; it 
was, I think, in the very same year; and it 
was not so long ago, though you were too 
young to recollect it. Both Mr. Taylor and 
Mr. Malcolm were clerks, at fixed salaries, 
and Mr. Taylor, if anything, was the richest. 
The bride, in each case, was pretty. The 
Malcolms made a great show when they went 
to housekeeping; their fine furniture was the 
talk of the whole town: you would have thought 
they were as rich as Squire Brownwell. The 
Taylors began more quietly. As it commenced, 





extravagance; on the other, plain living and 
a judicious economy. Both families, in your 
time, have had much the same style; for as the 
Malcolms got poorer, the Taylors grew better 
off. They are now next door neighbors, and 
the houses are exactly alike: only the one 
spends, or has spent, much more on show than 
the other. To-day ruin, as you tell me, has 
come to the Malcolms, while the Taylors are, 
I’ve no question, better off than ever.” 

«But I pity Mrs. Malcolm so much,” said 
the daughter. ‘‘She has always been so kind 
to me.” 

“Yes, if kindness means asking you to all 
her parties, and professing to be a great friend 
of yours. You know, my dear Minnie, that we 
have never agreed on this point. I have often 
told you to decline Mrs. Malcolm’s invitations, 
because I did not like you to accept hospitali- 
ties, which I believed the hostess could not 
afford; and sometimes you have thought me 
hard on you, and unjust to Mrs. Malcolm. But 
you see, now, that I was right.” 

«Still I pity her.” 

**So do I, in one sense; but hardly in the 
one you mean. We should have compassion 
for everybody, and so I pity even the most 
willful wrong-doer. But if you imply, as I 
think you do, that Mrs. Malcolm ought to be 
pitied because she is not to blame, I do not 
agree with you. She was vain as a girl, fond 
of show, and reckless of cost, provided she 
gained herends. Mr. Malcolm, if he had mar- 
ried a different wife, would never have come 
to ruin. Our sex, my child, are not always 
blameless when bankruptcy overtakes a family. 
Too many wives are like Mrs. Malcolm, and 
never care what a thing costs, if they wish it, 
and can get their husbands to give it to them. 
Remember, I am not advocating meanness, for 
that is as bad, in its way, as extravagance. 


so it has continued: on one side, display and The true rule is to live according to your 
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102 SONG.—SONNET. 





income. If you are rich, spend accordingly. 
If you are poor, deny yourselves. To be 
miserly, to love money for its own sake, is, 
in a different way, as much of a vice, as to 
spend what is not your own, or to incur debts 
that you know you can never pay. Now it is 
this latter of which the Malcolms have been 
guilty. Their popularity, for they were popu- 
lar with the unthinking, was purchased at the 
expense of other people’s pockets.” 

“It is because they thought they couldn’t 
afford it, then, that the Taylors have not en- 
tertained as much as the Malcolms.”’ 

“‘T have no doubt of it, my dear. I know Mrs. 
Taylor well. She is as fond of society as her 
neighbor, and nothing gratifies her more than 
to see people about her enjoying themselves: if 
she had been born rich she would have given 
plenty of parties. But she don’t think it right 
to give parties, if she has to cheat the confec- 
tioner out of his bill. Once a year, as you 
know, she has a very pretty evening-reception, 
but to entertain oftener, as she frequently tells 
me, is beyond her means. She was brought 
up by an excellent mother, who taught her 
what was her duty, and early in life, as they 
were not rich, she learned the hard lesson to 
deny herself. The result is that she has made 
Mr. Taylor a thrifty wife, and has materially 
assisted him on the road to fortune. She has 





never been penurious, however. Her children 
have always had what pleasures she could 
afford to give them. As her husband’s means 
have increased, she has spent money more 
freely, and now is able to live, and continue 
to live, in handsome style, while the Malcolms, 
by following a different’ course, have fallen 
into irretrievable ruin.” 

‘*You speak, ma, as if a wife had more to 
do with a husband’s prosperity, or the reverse, 
than himself,” said the daughter, thoughtfully. 

**Not more, my child, but as much. The 
wife is really the one to regulate the expenses 
of the household. It is the husband’s duty to 
provide the money: it is hers to make it go as 
far as she can. Every husband ought to tell 
his wife how much he can afford to spend, and 
she, on her part, ought to do the best that is 
possible with it. If she wastes, or does not 
distribute it judiciously, or lays out too much 
on mere display, she commits a grievous wrong. 
Women should not be mere ornaments, my dear. 
They should take their part in the affairs of 
life as fully as the other sex: they should do 
‘the work set before them’ just as honestly 
as a man does his. It is when they fail to do 
this,” emphatically said Mrs. Sherwood, ‘that 
they squander their husband’s means, and then 
comes ruin and disgrace, and the auctioneer’s 
Rep Fiaa. 





SONG. 





BY MRS. ELLEN M. MitrTCHELtL. 





Tue hills lie flushed and warm 
*Neath Summer's fond caress ; 
And the flower-sprites, with subtle charm, 
Have decked the earth in a radiant dress, 
The zephyrs whisper low, 
The roses bend to hear; 
The streamlets softly flow, 
e And skies above are clear. 
Was there ever bridal morning 
That had a fairer dawning? 





The dew upon the leaves 
Still sparkles, fresh and bright; 
And with busy fingers Nature weaves 
A robe so fair as to dazzle the sight. 
The birds, with gleeful trills, 
Soar upward to the skies ; 
Each pulse with rapture thrills— 
Earth seems like Paradise. 
Ab! never bridal morning 
Had sweeter, fairer dawning. 





SONNET. 





BY HORACE YERWORTH. 





How many tender souls, of promise fair, 
Are trampled into darkness at the feet 
Of cold contempt, dying, or obsolete; 
Oppressive scorn and overwhelming care 
The cruel parents of their Jast despair; 
When but a touch of pity, a kind word, 
A smile, or kiss, by charity conferred, 


Had been salvation’s sign descending there. 
Hearken, oh, world! unto the mourner’s wail, 
(Ye need no troubled search for frequent things,) 
Or heed—more piteons yet—the features pale 

Of heroism, where insult only wrings 

Mutely that tenderness which ye assail ; 

And let thy mercy with thy tears prevail, 
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MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. 





BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 





Tue house might have been an enchanted 
castle in a fairy-story for any sound of life 
there was; and its exterior and surrounding 
grounds were picturesque and old enough to 
carry out the comparison. It was a great, 
dark stone dwelling, flanked with wings, over- 
grown with English ivy and Virginian creepers, 
and stood on an eminence, from which the lawn 
sloped toward the road, graceful elms and syca- 
mores making a dense shade even at noonday. 

It had fallen from its once high estate, how- 
ever. The grand saloon, in which Mrs. Madison 
had once danced at a ball, was now filled with 
school forms and desks, and at almost any other 
time of year was peopled with girlish figures. 
Now it was August, and a holiday, and hence 
the rooms were empty. While yet in the first 
bloom of youth, the Misses Hobart had found 
themselves orphans, and penniless, except that 
they still owned the old family mansion. They 
acted bravely. They opened a school, and after 
years of struggle were successful. They were 
now tall, dignified women, nearer fifty than 
forty. There had been another sister, much 
younger than themselves, petted and indulged, 
as was natural, who had proved rather a dis- 
appointment, as such pets often do. She was 
weak, selfish, vain, and ended by making a 
runaway match, and coming back to the shelter 
of her old home, after a few years, to die, and 
leave a little girl to her sisters’ charge. This 
had been during their early struggles, and 
they had been willing to relinquish the girl to 
a relative of her father’s, who was rich, though 
it was a heart-break to do it. 

That was many years ago, and the child, 
Evelyn March, was now a girl of nineteen, and 
at this moment was a resident in the deserted 
house again. Old Mr. March was unreason- 
able and had a high temper; Miss March was 
in the same predicament; and at last they had 
a violent quarrel. Mr. March said, that, if the 
young lady would not obey him, he would find 
some more amenable person among his troop 
of relations to inherit his money. That speech 
made Miss Eve utterly unmanageable. She 
cared nothing about his fortune, she hated 
money—dquite forgetful how useful it had been 
in making her life pleasant; so, in the end, 
she flew off to Hobart Hall, and descended like 
a beautiful fury upon her aunts. 





The old maids could see plainly that both 
uncle and niece were wrong; but the only 
thing to be done was to write soothing letters 
to the old gentleman, be affectionate to the 
recalcitrant Evelyn, and let matters take their 
course. 

The young woman had returned just as the 
summer session was drawing to a close. Miss 
Hobart had made arrangements for a little re- 
laxation, the first time she had done so within 
the memory of man. She was going on a visit, 
and Miss Agatha was to matronize a trio of 
young ladies, whose rightful guardians de- 
sired them to have a foretaste of pleasure at a 
watering-place. Eve’s arrival made a little 
confusion in her relative’s plans; but as soon 
as she perceived that, she insisted on their 
going their ways, and leaving her to the soli- 
tude of the old house. 

“T’ve got my living to earn, and I want a 
summer, alone, to brush up my studies. If you 
won’t trust me to teach here, I shall advertise 
for a place. I think I understand music, and 
thanks to dawdling about Europe so many 
years, I really speak three or four languages 
with as much ease as I do my own. I am sure 
it will be a saving, for those old frowsy profes- 
sors charge horrible prices.” 

Her aunts, finding her determined, yielded, 
and set off in their separate directions. For 
awhile she found her own society very dull. 
But she was determined not to give up. She 
tried hard to be interested in various sorts 
of learned books, puzzled her brain over dry 
treatises, till at times she thought it was be, 
coming ossified, at others turning into a sponge, 
and consoled herself by thinking that was the 
state to which a woman ought to be reduced, 
who expected to become a fit instructress for 
youthful minds. Of course, there came days 
when the very quiet was intolerable, and with 
the usual impatience of her age, it seemed that 
any necessity for action would be easier to 
bear than that inaction. Altogether, it was 
not a pleasant experience, and Miss Eve was 
forced to confess to herself that she was much 
less self-reliant, and more easily depressed by 
exterior influences, than she could have be- 
lieved possible. 

One day she was absolutely driven out of the 
house by a cleansing devil, which had taken 
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possession of the old housekeeper; so she estab- 
lished her tent in a summer-house in a,secluded 
portion of the grounds, and decided that she 
would reward her perseverance byan idle day 
over a new novel. She sat there and lost her- 
self in the beautiful world created by the ro- 
mancer’s spells, and felt her eyelids grow 
moist over the sorrows of her heroine, and 
forgot the dull work-a-day life to which she 
had given herself up, and enjoyed the dream, 
the impossible made reality, the vague sorrow 
and all, as youth has a right to do. 

Presently she was brought out of Elf-land by 
the sound of footsteps, and looking up, she saw. 
an object that had no more business within 
those precincts sacred to Minerva, than a wan- 
dering infidel has in the gardens attached to 
some Pacha’s harem. 

The object was tall and real enough, but so 
handsome that he came not inappropriately 
into Evelyn’s dream. Moreoyer, he was be- 
comingly dressed in the most stylish of sum- 
mer wearables—soft, misty gray, relieved by a 
spot of bright color at the shirt-collar, vivid 
blue, which made him look pale and interest- 
ing; and he had a profusion of curly brown 
hair, and great, astonished eyes to match, and 
a blonde mustache, as any well-regulated ob- 
ject would have in these days. 

Brought back suddenly to real life, Miss 
March knew that it was not necessary to flee 
with frenzied haste, as a, medieval princess 
might have done, nor worth while to shriek 
for the palace guards—comprising the cross 
housekeeper and her satellites armed with 
brooms; nor did any sentence of. blank verse 
applicable to the occasion occur to her, , 

But after the first sensation of surprise, she 
was conscious of feeling vexed at the intrusion, 
so she closed her book and said, with acrimo- 
nious dignity, 

‘Boys are not received at this school; be- 
sides, it’s vacation now, and no pupils are 
admitted,”’ 

The object laughed outright, displaying a 
row of teeth as white and even as a slice of 
cocoanut-meat. 

“I came over the garden-wall,” said he, 
‘‘and I’ve torn the sleeve of my coat.’ 

‘‘Then if you go back the same way, per- 
haps you'll tear the other, and then they’ll 
match.” 

‘‘] really beg pardon,” he continued, smil- 
ing at her sauciness. ‘I had no idea there 
was anybody here but the servants, and [ had 
a fancy to sketch the old beech on the lawn.”’ 

“That beech has been sketched already by 





three hundred and sixty-five youthful females,” 
said Miss March, seyerely, ‘‘and is in very low 
spirits from being ill-treated.” 

He began to laugh again; but she looked as 
grave as a female physician. The truth was, 
she knew him the moment he appeared, for 
her maiden aunt had his photograph. His 
mother owned the adjoining place, and was a 
dear friend of Miss Hobart’s. 

“TI beg your pardon again,”’ continued the 
object. ‘I hope I have not disturbed you.” © 
‘* Not as yet,” she said, in # parenthesis. 

‘Miss Hobart always gives me the freedom 
of the place during the vacations; but, of 
course, I shall not intrude now I know that 
the house is not empty.” 

“< Of course not,’’ said she. 

‘My mother and I only got back last night. 
We were tcld Miss Hobart and her sister were 
away.” 

‘‘ As they are,” replied Eve. 

“How dreadfully lonely you must be,” he 
said. ‘I suppose you made some mistake and 
arrived during vacation. I am sure my mother 
will be happy to come and see you, if you will 
permit her. She is a great friend of Miss 
Hobart’s,”’ 

“«So I have heard.” 

«‘Oh!”’ and he looked as if he thought her a 
very new.and original specimen of the genus 
school-girl. 

‘That is,’ pursued she, “if your mother is 
Mrs. Dearborn.”’ 

«She is, and I am——’ 

‘Tall Philip, Miss Hobart calls you. I shall 
go and see your mother this afternoon.” 

He looked a little vexed at her coolness. 

“I dare say the housekeeper will not allow 
you to leave the grounds,” said he. ‘Being 
a new pupil, you don’t know how strict the 
dragons are.”’ 

“IT ought to, for Iam one of the dragons,” 
replied she. 

They both looked ,preternaturally grave for 
an instant, and then they both laughed out- 
right. 

¢*You, have the advantage,” said he, ‘You 
know what Miss Hobart calls me, but I don’t 
know how she addresses you.” 

*‘She has the happiness of calling me niece. 
Less favored mortals address me as Miss 
March.” 

He; looked as if about to whistle, but con- 
trolled himself, bowed politely, and said, 

‘“‘T have heard of you very often. My mother 
is always laughing over some of your numerous 
childish vagaries.” 
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«‘Your mother is very indiscreet,” said Eve, 

« Let’s go and, tell her so,” said he. 

«With pleasure,” said she; and they walked 
down the, garden-path, passed through a side 
gate, and entered the Dearborn grounas, and 
walked up to the house, talking pleasantly, 

Mrs. Dearborn was the jolliest, little, round 
woman imaginable, and welcomed, Miss March , 
with much warmth. Evelyn spent nearly the 
whole day there, forgetting her noyel, entirely. 

The next week was a very pleasant, one. 
Mrs. Dearborn wrote to Miss Hobart, to say | 
how delighted she was with her friend’s niece; 
and Evelyn wrote to her aunt an eloquent ac- 
count of all Mrs. Dearborn’s kindness to her, 
adding, as if it had been an after-thought, that 
young Mr. Dearborn was at home, and seemed 
a very, nice person. 

Perhaps I have presented Miss March in an 
unfavorable light, by my statement, in the out- 
set, that she- had quarreled with her old uncle, 
and had left him with anger on both sides.. I 
confess that such a performance usually pre- 
judices me against any young person, for I 
am old-fashioned enough to like to see, young 
women respeet their elders, even if age be in 
the wrong; but, after, all, I cannot blame Eve 
very much; and if her conduct was hasty, and 


4 


her language passionate, she had the excuse } 


i 


of extreme provocation. 


**You, seem pleased,” said Eve, in surprise, 
for letters generally made him cross, ‘*Who 
is it from, uncle?” 

‘You'll know,” said he. ‘He’s coming 
home. , He’s a splendid. fellow! I'll tell you 
what, when you marry him, you shall have a 
hundred thousand down—lI’ve always set my 
; heart on that.” 

“TI am not, very likely to marry any man 
* for such an inducement,” said she, irritably. 





Ss Do you suppose [ would let myself be sold?” 


Old March flew into a great passion, and 
she followed, suit; and at last he thumped on 
the table till the dishes danced, swearing by 
the constitution and the flag of the free, that 
if she would not promise to marry as he saw 
fit, she might go to—-England! And straight- 
way Eve vowed that she would. 

‘You’re an ungrateful donkey,” shouted the 
old man. 

“T may be a donkey, but I’m not ungrate- 
ful,” cried she. 

‘‘You’re both!” he retorted. ‘All my rela- 
tions have proved so in turn, and now you're 
worse than any. T’ve parted with all of them, 
and you may,go your way if you thwart me.” 

She sat silent, and he grew more angry, and 
said more irritating things, till at last she 
flamed out, 

“T’ll not be told;who I shall marry. 





I will 


Old, Mr. March had always been a testy, choose for myself,” she,said. 


wrong-headed man, and anything in the shape 


of opposition, upon any subject whatever, drove ; he. 
him as mad qs a red rag does an ill-tempered 


bull. He and Eve had often quarreled. He 
would have hated her as a hypocrite, if she 
had, refused to fight, But the storms alway» 
blew over, and from childhood she .bad man- 
aged him better thin anybody, else; ever did, 
possibly because she loved him more dearly 
than any one, had ever done, 

The quarrel, which finally separated them, 
began over a letter at the. breakfast-table. 
They were in New; Yerk, and had just settled 
to go up, totheir country-place the next week, 
and Eve, afterward, in August, was te go to 
Newpont. But Mr. March’s lameleg was, very 
troublesome that:morning, and Eve herself was 
a little out of health. Half the quarrels in the 
world arise from disordered stomachs, or tor-} 
pid livers, if people did but know it, and might 
speedily be settled if the combatants would 
only hold their tengues, and get their systems 
set straight. 

But to go back to the letter, which was a 
European one. Old March read.it, and looked 
up with an amiable scowl. 








‘You shan’t; choose under my roof,” cried 
“Tll have no Young America impudence 
here, I tell you.” 

Of eourse, by this time neither was in a 
state to talk sense, so it is useless,to repeat 
what was said; but it ended in, Eve’s flying off 
to her aunts. So now, when she met Philip 
Dearborn, instead of being a perspective young 
heiress, she was only a poor school-teacher, 
and at the end of the few summer weeks, which 
flew like a dream, she was reminded of that 
fact. ., 

Before the vacation was over, Philip’s man- 
ner and words roused her to the fact that he 
had fallen in love with her, and though she 
refused to question herself closely, she dis- 
coyered that she did not dislike him. But the 
very day after this revelation had dawned upon 
her, it struck .Eve that Mrs. Dearborn’s man- 
ner changed toward her—and Eve knew the 
reason. The proud, rich woman was afraid 
her, son was losing his heart to, the schoolmisr 
tress: and Eve felt capable of doing anything 
to. preve that,.if she had twenty thousand 
chances, she would marry no, man whose 
mother felt ashamed of her position, which 
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was very beautiful and grand, and just as silly 
as it could be. 

Three days after that, Philip Déarborn made 
love to her in downright earnest, and very 
prettily he did it; and Eve thought that he 
looked as handsome as Apollo, and deserved 
to be named Chrysostrom for his eloquence; 
and then she remembered his mother, and 
what was due to herself, and she refused him, 
with quiet insolence, while something at her 
heart drew like a tight cord, and then seemed 
to snap suddenly. 

It was right, according to all the rules laid 
down for lovers in novels, that Philip should 
wax furious, upbraid her as a flirt, and fly off 
instead of trying to find out what reason lay 
at the bottom of her conduct, and he did it. 

When he was gone, Eve rushed up to her 
own room, and cried like a tempest, and tore 
her prettiest handkerchief to tatters before 
she knew it. That evening, a gabbling house- 
maid, when she brought up her tea, informed 
her that Mr. Dearborn had departed, bag and 
baggage. Miss Eve had a very tumultuous night 
of it. The next day she met Mrs. Dearborn’s 
carriage as it was driving out of the gates to 
afford the old lady an airing; and the old lady 
put her chin in the air, and recognized Eve 
with a curt nod, that was more insulting than 
the cut direct would have been. So Eve knew 
that she was furious with her for having re- 
fused her son, and would have been outrageous 
if she had promised to marry him, and men- 
tally compared the illogical woman to several 
unpleasant characters spoken of in the Old 
Testament. 

Then Mrs. Dearborn went away, without 
even going through the ceremony of leaving a 
eard for her late favorite, and Eve could not 
keep up her Spartan obstinacy by occasional 
glimpses of her enemy. Very soon’the two 
spinsters and the troop of pupils came back, 
and Eve’s new life began in all its dreary ear- 
nest. She’ taught music, she taught modern 
languages, she had a class in history, she had 
another in composition; she worked from morn- 
ing to night with the energy of an ancient 
Trojan, and nothing her aunts could say would 
induce her to spare her herself in the least. 

But how she hated it all!’ Either she was 
in a mood of wild impatience, when it seemed 
that she could not endure an instant longer, 
must fling the books in her pupils’ faces, spring 
headlong out of the window, stab herself with 
the paper-cutter, or shriek like a whole mad- 
house, else she was sullen and upbraided Fate, 
or she sank into dark horrors, and was ready 





to believe that a curse had been pronounced 
upon her before her birth, and that she was to 
work out its suffering here and hereafter. 

It sounds poor and weak, but such states of 
mind belong to early youth. Suffering is so 
cruel to the young, God help them! Some- 
times a feeble soul can fret the body out and 
go away. But more live, and usually get be- 
yond it, and a new day comes, but the burden 
is horrible nevertheless. 

Eve was strong, and she had brains and 
energy; 80 she worked and kept her troubles 
to herself, though before’ many months there 
was a new and strange language written on 
her face. The spinster sisters, who had gone 
through struggles in their fime, knew what it 
all meant; but they were powerless to help 
her, and being sensible women, they let her 
alone,‘and tormented her with no medicines, 
either for body or mind. 

“This life is killing her,’* sain Miss Agatha. 

‘““My dear,” said her sister, “‘you and I 
learned long ago that it doesn’t kill.” 

“Poor little bird, she was meant to live in 
the sunshine—to be made happy.” 

“Then, in His own time, God will give her 
back the sunshine and the happiness,”’ replied 
Miss Hobart, rather sternly. 

‘¢You’re hard, Emily,” cried her sister. 

«TI think not,” she answered. ‘‘Do you think 
a little before you make such reproaches.”’ 

Then each remembered what the other’s life 
had been, and softened by their sympathy for 
their niece, they wept awhile in each other’s 
arms, over the poor faded romances of youth, 
of which they never talked. After that un- 
wonted gush of foolish sentiment, they blew 
their noses, settled their prim curls, and went 
back to class, and looked as unromantic as two 
dictionaries. 

‘¢ Whosoever loses his life for my sake shall 
find it.” Thank God for those words, as those 
patient souls so often did. They had lost their 
youth, their dreams, their hopes; they had fol- 
lowed duty and conscience, and when eternity 
opened the lost life should be found, not a 
dream faded, not a hope wanting. He pro- 
mised it, and He could not lie! Theologians 
may lie; mistaken men may cover His blessed 
words with the deforming shackles of human 
opinions, but He said it and it is true, and the 
life there is forever. 

The spinsters’ could say it over and over, 
and rest on the thought; but Eve was a child, 
blind, undisciplined, rebellious—and it was so 
hard to suffer. 

The weeks went on to winter, and that 
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softened into spring, and to her astonishment, 
Eve found herself alive, and, thanks to the 
spinsters’ unspoken counsels, a little better 
able to bear with life, a little less despairing 
and rebellious. And one day Miss Hobart 
came to her with the news that. uncle March 
was very ill. 

«I should like to go and take care of him, 
but he would think I did it for his money,” 
said Eve. ‘He told me it was all I cared 
about.” 

«You have proved that it is not,” said her 
aunt. ‘Besides, my dear, it is possible you 
may have been wrong, too.” 

“Would you have had me promise to marry 
any man he chose to bring up 4 

**IT would have you marry no man, unless 
you loved him,” 
she was an old maid, and had unworldly, anti- 
quated ideas. ‘But it’s not a question of mar- 
riage—your uncle needs your care.” 

So off Eve set for New York. Very ill she 
found the old gentleman. He was so touched 
by her kindness in returning that he almost 
cried. For several weeks she sat by his bed 
and watched over him, aud with the usual 
perversity of human nature, he lived, just be- 
cause the doctors had declared that he must 
die. He not only lived, but he got up stronger 
than he had been for years, and could growl 
ominously if things did not please him. But 
he could not growl at Eve. He remained as 
mild as milk where she was concerned, and 
could not bear her out of his sight. But Eve 
had written to her aunts that she should re- 
turn—they were keeping her place vacant. At 
last she told her uncle so, and he was quite 
heart-broken. 

But she wrote to her aunt that she felt it 
her duty to return; and her aunt wrote her 
that of all things to make people go wrong, 
was a false idea of duty—hers was to stay with 
her uncle, if he wanted her. No matter about 
the future—God would take care of that; no 
matter about pride either. What she had to 
do was to perform the task set ready for her 
hand, not rush out in search of one. 

And just after she had read the letter, uncle 
March sent for her to his room. 

««My dear,” said he, ‘I know why you want 
to leave me. You think I will be at my old 
tricks again. But I won’t. I never meant you 
to marry anybody, unless you liked him. Stay 
with me, that’s all I ask.” 

So they made it up, after Eve had left it 
clear that there must be no talk of the fortune. 
The old gentleman grinned like a good-natured 





interrupted aunt Emily, for 








hyena, and promised to leave his money to an 
orphan asylum. So Eve went singing out of 
the room, and that deceitful old man read 
over, for the second time, a letter he had re- 
ceived, and chuckled. His letter was from 
Miss Hobart, too, and written just after she 
had a long confidential talk with her friend 
Mrs. Dearborn. 

The old gentleman was quite well again, and 
Evelyn’s former acquaintances flocked about 
her, and she went to parties, and had pretty 
dresses, and was forced to -own that she was 
better fitted to be a butterfly than a modern 
Hypatia; but humiliating as the knowledge 
was, she could not, somehow, be impatient 
with her own folly. 

And one evening, at a wedding-reception, as 
she was sitting down beside her chaperon for 
a little rest, and one of her lady friends was 
whispering some nonsense to her, along came 
one of the tiresome men who was making him- 
self odious by introducing people, and Evelyn 
sat up with sudden and rather ungraceful 
rigidity, for with the tiresome man was Philip 
Dearborn, opera-hat in hand, and his side- 
whiskers marvelously grown. 

They were both very stately, that evening, 
and for some time after; but the ice got broken 
at last, and they became as amiable as two 
Java sparrows. 

It appeared that uncle March knew Philip, 
and he invited the young man to the house 
frequently, and Philip never refused. So mat- 
ters went on until early spring, and then, one 
lovely morning, Master Philip came to Eve in 
the sunshine, and once more told his story; 
and this time the willful girl could not keep 
her heart silent. 

«But I'll not marry you,” she said, trying 
hard to cry, ‘‘ because your mother would hate 
me. She wants money, and I am not to have 
a penny. Uncle’s fortune is to go to an asylum, 
and I am to be a school-teacher.” 

«You are to be my wife,”’ returned he, and 
was very positive about it, like an impudent 
young rascal as he was. ‘*My mother was 
displeased with you, because she had just 
heard of your trouble with your uncle, and 
she thinks young people ought to be sub- 
missive.”’ 

Then Evelyn related the history of the quar- 
rel, and Philip laughed like an unsympathiz- 
ing wretch. 

“T’ll go and see what the uncle says 
now,’’ said he; and off he went like a whirl- 
wind. 

Presently he came back, with the ancient 
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gentleman, and the two young ones were called 
@ pair of geese, and sniffed over a little, which 
the old man explained by saying he had a cold 
in his head. ‘ 

‘¢But,”’ said he, “you can’t marry Phil, 
Miss Eve.” 

She looked at him in wonder. 

“You vowed you would not—told me -so,”’ 
he said: 

“Why, uncle!” 

**You did, at breakfast, nearly a year ago— 
I was reading this very letter!” 

Out he pulled the old bone of contention, and 





showed Eve that the epistle was signed Philip 
Dearborn. 
And you'll have no money, Miss,” he 


added, ‘I’ve given up the asylum business 


and am goitig to leave all I own to this half- 
orphan here. Poor little fellow!” 

Then he broke down, and sniffed again. 
“God bless you: both!”» whimpered he, aad in 
the same breath growled, ‘I’m an old fool! 
Get out, the pair of you!” 

That was the way it ended; and I think the 
business a very pleasant version of ‘‘MucH 
Avo ABourt NorHiNa.” 





MY LITTLE IDEA. 





BY CLARA B. HEATH. 





Wauenre is it? I thought I had it, 
Just now, at my finger tip; 

But while I hunted to find a pen, 
It coolly gave me the slip. 


No matter; I see it hiding 
Behind the point of a star! 

Dear me! I thought you was larger— 
What a tiny mite you are! 


I have you now—but my paper; 
The wind has blown it away! 

To-night I shall bind you to it, 
And use you sdéme other day. 


There, now, Iam ready. If ever 
You give me, the slip again; 

Not a bit of ink in the bottle— 
So what is the use of a pen, 


I saw you slide down on a star-beam— 
You shall not escape me yet; 





There’s a pencil in my dress-pocket 
That I will just go and get. 


My little Idea, you are pretty, 
And in that long poem of mine, 

I hope.you will do. your whole duty, 
And let people see how you shine. 


You have ‘cost—but, then, no matter, 
Since I have you safely at last; 

I have got my pencil sharpened, 
And-paper will hold you fast. 


Tm ready to take my darling, 
It is not at my finger tips; 
I look far it ‘mid the star-beams, 
But the stars are in eclipse. 
Chill airs come in through the window; 
They betoken an early frost; 
But they bring me not my idea— 
Ah, me! it is sugely lost! 





MEMORY’S GARDEN. 





BY ELLA WHEELER. 





Back on its golden hinges 
The gate of Memory swings; 
And my heart goes into the garden, 
And walks with the olden things. 
The old-time joys and pleasures, 
,, The loves that it used to know, 
It meets there in the garden, 
And they wander to and fro. 


It heareth a peal of laughter; ~ 
It seeth a face most fair ; 
It thrills with a wild, strange rapture 
At the glance of a dark eye there. 
It strayeth under the sunset, 
In the midst of a merry throng, 
And beats in a tuneful measure 
To the snatch of a floating song. 





It heareth a strain of music 
Swell on the dreamy air ; 
A strain that is never sounded, 
Save in the garden there. 
It wanders among the roses, 
And thrills at a long lost kiss, 
And glows at the touch of fingers, 
Tri a tremor of foolish bliss. 


But all is not fair in the garden; 
There's a sorrowing sob of pain; 
There are tear-drops, bitter, scalding, 
And the roses are tempest-slain. 
And I shut the gate of the garden, 
And walk in the Present’s ways, 
For its quiet paths are better 
Than the pain of those vanished days. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE SECOND’ LIFE.’’ 





CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 4. 


CHAPTER XX. 

Yes! those tears saved Dick’s brain, if not 
his life. Exhausted by the emotions of the 
day, (for he was weak from want of fresh air, 
you know,) he fell ‘into a deep sleep, from 
which he woke, toward morning, compara- 
tively fresh and clear-headed. 

He lay, a long while, silent, in his bed. In 
imagination, he saw the dawn breaking, as he 
knew it must be breaking about this time; the 
first warm tints flushing the east; the great 
masses‘of color that followed; and then the 
sun, shooting up, all at once, above the horizon, 
and ‘flooding hill and valley, forest and stream, 
city and village, with effulgence. What a joy 
there would be on everything! How the birds 
would be singing! 

But Dick suddenly remembered it was too 
late in the ‘year for birds; that he could not 
see the sky, or the sun; that he had not seen 
the sun rise for months, not, indeed, since he 
had been in this foul hole. It was nearly a 
year! A year, and deliverance seemed further 
off than ever! A year! 

But, as we have said, his sleep had refreshed 
him; nay! had cleared and strengthened his 
brain also; and these gloomy thoughts soon 
left him. As he lay there, he recurred, once 
more, to his schemes for escaping, and he re- 
membered the old Quaker’s sheet of paper, his 
pencil, and the envelope. 

«T will try it,” he said to himself. “It may 
succeed. Could I but get the letter written, 
and once outside, it might bring succor. How 
shall I manage it? Dr. Chase must not know 
of it any more than Dr. Harte. How shall I 
manage it?” . 

So, when he rose, he wrote the letter. He 
wrote it carefully, compressing into the small 
sheet of commercial note-paper, the facts of 
his arrest and imprisonment, and asking that 
a writ might, at once, be taken out for himself 
and Inman. The letter written, it was folded, 


placed in the envelope, and directed legibly to 
Judge Cathcart, No. — west Fifteenth street, 
New York. 

“Tl kerry it fur you,” grinned Brady, 
holding out his hand, for the letter had been 








written in his presence, there being no privacy 
for Dick. 

But Wortley nodding, feigning the craftiness 
of the insane, hid it in his bosom; and the 
keeper yawned lazily, and lighted his pipe. 
He was tired of Dick’s stupor and tricks, in 
which there was now no relish of malice. 

The next day, Wortley’s outer clothes were 
thrown to him, the usual sign for his walk. 
As he followed Brady out of the corridor, they 
passed Minch. 

«‘One day more to drag ’em round outside,” 
said that worthy. ‘After to-morrow they’ll 
hev to grow fat on the air in-doors till spring. 
Them’s Harte’s orders to-day.” 

One day more! Only one day more to search 
for the key! If he missed it now he must wait 
for months! 

One day more! Before spring he would be 
insane in earnest, he felt: he could not for an- 
other six months stand this strain on his mind. 

He sat down on the gray boulder as he 
thought of all this, his fingers sinking into 
the empty groove they had worn underneath, 
in a bewildered sort of way. One day more, 
and all chance was over! 

Suddenly, his thumb struck against some- 
thing cold, colder than the lumps of clay. A 
hot and cold shiver shot through him as 
though he had been a woman. He glanced 
around. Brady was looking at something 
down the walk. He grasped the object he 
had touched, drew it out, saw it was the key. 

The next instant the key was safe in his 
pocket, and Brady was turning to speak to 
him. It was the narrowest of narrow escapes. 





CHAPTER XXI. 


Back in his cell, Wortley lay down on the 
pallet, pretending to sleep, while he tried to 
coolly survey his chances, and the difficulties 
in his way. He resolved to defer his attempted 
escape no later than that night. WHurriedly he 
went over all the chances. The wooden panel 
of the door must be cut before the key could 
enter the lock, and this would detain him till 


near morning. Qnuce in the corridor, the doubt 
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remained whether the same key would open 
the iron door at the end. If it did, but two 
hall-doors yet remained to pass before he 
reached the grounds. Outside, there was the 
watchman, who made the entire circuit of the 
building in his patrol: If Wortley eluded him, 
there remained the stone wall, some twelve 
feet in height, which inclosed the whole of 
the grounds. The gates were locked, night 
and day; outside of that was the high road, 
leading into the city. 

The day was stormy; snow two or three days 
old lay deep on the grotnd; heavy gray clouds 
were impending overhead, while the wind was 
filled with fierce gusts of cutting sleet. 

Dick scarcely remembered his scanty cloth- 
ing, or his bare feet. To-night he would touch 
the high road a free man! 

He had no doubt, for awhile, of his success, 

The hours crept slowly on. Evening ap- 
proached. Dick could not eat the supper 
which Brady brought him: a stricture about 
his chest choked his breath, and gave hima 
strange, deathly nausea. 

“T am as weak as an hysteric girl!” he 
thought. Yet his brain, he felt, had never 
been so clear; his nerves were laid bare as 
never before to every fresh fear or hope. He 
thought of a crab that he had ance seen crawl 
out, in the naked flesh, from its shell, shiver- 
ing in the biting air. ‘They’ve scaled my 
manhood from me pretty thoroughly,’ he 
thought. 

While Brady munched his supper, Wortley 
contrived to make a few preparations. He 
fastened the letter to Judge Cathcart inside 
of his shirt. He took the knife and file from 
the straw of his pallet, where he had hidden 
them. Through the window-grating, over- 
head, he could catch a glimpse of the dark 
clouds scudding over the sky. He heard the 
savage sough of the wind. He looked down at 
his bare feet. He thought of his thin clothes. 

“I wish I had some good brandy,” he said, 
involuntarily. 

Brady looked up from his half doze in amaze. 
‘***Pon me sowl! it’s the first sane words I ever 
heerd from ye!” he said. ‘Brandy, begorra?”’ 

He smoked reflectively in silence, for some 
time, and then laid down his pipe. Dick had 
touched the human chord in his bosom at last. 
‘Likely yere cowld?” he said. 

‘s Yea.” 


‘* Brandy’s out o’ the question. But if Monon- 
gahela ud serve yer turn—Minch hes a good 
tap.’’ He rose and left the cell as he spoke. 

Dick made use of Brady’s absence to measure 





the distance from the keyhole in the back cell 
to the floor. When the whisky came, he could 
not drink. A few drops threw him into a vio- 
lent heat: more, in the highly strained con- 
dition of his nerves, would have maddened 
him. He put down the glass by his pallet, 
and stretched himself, as if to sleep. 

Brady; seeing this, bade him, for the first 
time, a civil good-night. The whisky had 
touched a kindred chord between them. 

The keeper, nevertheless, sat later than 
usual that night, sipping his own jorum, for 
company. The great clock of the asylum had 
struck eleven before he barricaded the arch 
with the heavy box, arranged his mattress on 
the other side, and stretched himself to sleep. 

Half an hour passed. At last his snores 
warned Dick that the time had arrived. 

Wortley rose softly. He was obliged, of 
course, to work, comparatively, in the dark. 
But there was a faint glimmer of light, which 
the moon threw on the upper wall of the cell. 
So accurate, however, had been his measure- 
ment of the door, that, after laying his-soul to 
it, he began to cut, or scrape rather, with his 
little knife, confidently. Chance favored him. 
The wood was soft, and gave way readily. 

Wortley had been no more devout, in habit, 
than other young fellows of his age. But, to- 
night, he prayed incessantly. The old faith 
of his childhood had come back: there seemed 
to him to be a real Presence helping him in 
this last fight against bitter wrong. One long- 
forgotten verse rung dully through his brain. 
‘Where the spirit of God is, there is liberty.” 

Soft as the wood was, however, the hole 
widened but slowly. Meantime, remember, 
he was working while his keeper slept close 
by. Once or twice Brady stirred, and Wort- 
ley stood breathless, afraid to work again for 
half an hour. It was nearly one o'clock before 
a hole was made large enough for the key to 
enter. 

Then softly wrapping the dark blanket from 
the bed about him, be strapped it about his 
waist, and put the key in the lock. 

It did not fit. The shaft was too thick. 

How much too thick he could not tell. 

- He sat down, and began to file at the key. 
He filed, and filed, careful to conceal the sound. 

Yet time was everything. Oh! if it was not 
for waking Brady, how he could have worked. 
But the least noise in filing would have been 
fatal. Yet, if he did not bring it to the proper 
size within an hour, the last chance was over. 
Brady would detect the cut-door by dawn, 

The dull rasp, rasp of the file seemed to pass 
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through his brain; cold drops of sweat came 
slowly out over his body, and stood there; he 
heard his own breath, as though it were that 
of another man in the cell. 

At last the key seemed right. He put it 
again into the lock. It caught the ward—it 
turned slowly. The bolt shot noiselessly back. 

The door steod open before him! 

Far off, through the silent building, there 
came a reverberating noise like thunder; a 
sudden red glare of light flashed up the cor- 
ridor. It was. Minch, with his bull’s-eye, 
making the last rounds, the heavy doors 
closing behind him. 

Wortley drew sharply back, closing the cell- 
door. Everything was lost, he thought. 

Yet, instinctively, in the moment of waiting, 
while the keeper’s step rang down the corri- 
dor, he emptied the glass of liquor over his 
stiffened legs and arms. Then he’ felt the 
letter, to be sure that it was secure in his 
breast. 

The ray of light, shot from the lantern under 
the door, inspired him with a sudden idea. 
Why not follow Minch in the shadows, and so 
pass through the next door, which he had no 
certainty his key would open? It was the 
keeper’s habit to leave open that door, the 
great corridor-door it was, while he passed 
through a small side-ward. 

The experiment was desperate, but it was 
the only hope. Waiting while Minch passed 
half-way down the hall, Dick scrawled with a 
bit of chalk, which he had secreted for months, 
a few words on the wall of his cell; and then 
opening the door, stole out into the hall, creep- 
ing, as noiseless and black as a shadow of 
death, after the keeper. 

The bull’s-eye threw a level ray of light 
directly in front of Minch; the long, arched 
vault, with its row of black doors at either side, 
were filled with gloomy, flickering shadows. 

As Wortley crept, crouching, along the side, 
a shrill cry startled him. A man’s ghastly 
face, peering through one of the square flaps 
of the cell-doors confronted him. ‘Ay, ay, 
Minch!”’ yelled the voice, ‘you're followed, 
you’re followed!” 

Minch wheeled about and came back quickly. 
Dick shrank into the shadow against the wall. 
For a moment he thought all was over. But, 
fortunately, Minch was so intent on the mad- 
man that he glanced neither to the right nor 
left, or if he did, did not detect the heap of 
darker shadow on the floor. 

“+And the name of him that sat thereon 
was death, and hell followed him!”” shrieked 








the man, ending in a sudden whine. ‘Oh! 
Mr. Minch, God bless you! is it you?” 

‘“«Stevens!” said Minch, angrily, tapping at 
the cell-door, and calling the keeper. The 
face of a sleepy watchman appeared. ‘Look 
to Wright, curse you,” said Minch. 

There was a gurgling cry as the madman 
was choked and dragged back. Then Minch 
turned back. But discomposed, or forgetting 
his true course, he retraced his steps and 
opened the door through which he first came: 
he held it irresolutely in his hand, for a mo- 
ment, and then returned to Wright’s cell, call- 
ing, ‘‘Stevens” loudly again. 

As he did this, the black heap of shadow 
uncoiled itself, and darted through the open 
door, crouching on the wider hall without. 

It was Wortley. 

Minch soon reappeared, locked the door and 
passed rapidly through the wide hall, going 
out of a side door, which he locked behind 
him. . All this was the work of a minute. 

Wortley waited ten minutes, then he tried 
his key. It opened the door. He shut it vio- 
lently after him, knowing that the creaking 
hinges would have been heard, and that the 
loud noise would be attributed at once to one 
of the keepers. 

The way now grew easier comparatively. 
Wortley’s organ of locality was good. Although 
he had only once passed through the labyrinth 
of passages leading to the front entrance, he 
threaded them now rapidly and without a mis- 
take. But when he reached the great hall, the 
door was locked, and his key had no effect 
upon it. 

Through the transom light he saw a gray 
gleam in the sky. Dawn was coming. He had 
no time to lose: 

He went back, up the stairs, to a high, nar- 
row window, about twenty feet from the ground, 
forced down the sash, climbed upon the iron- 
grating over the lower half, and let himself 
fall outside. 

He dropped, as he hoped to do, upon a solid 
drift of snow. Yet, for a moment, the fall 
stunned him. 

But the fresh air blew upon his face. The 
fresh air! He was a free man, he told him- 
self, as he limped off across the white slopes 
of snow. 

Suddenly the great wall rose before him. 
He had forgotten the wall. 

It was a sheer height of twelve feet, and wa- 
now coated with rime and ice. 

What was to be done? He stole alongside 
of it, until he had nearly made the circuit of 
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the: ground, without finding foothold anywhere 
to climb. Good God! was he to be baffled in 
this last moment? 

Once he, thought he heard low voices, whis- 
pering on his track; again, a twig. broke in 
the bushes, as though under a heavy foot. But 
when he paused to listen, all was still as 
death. 

He reached the. porter’s ledge at last, that 
stood .beside the great. iron gates. It was. a 
stone building, whose architecture was always 
pointed out to visitors as;peculiarly happy, its 
massive air, as Dr. Chase said, suiting the pon- 
derous character of. the Asylum. It seemed, 
now, to.bar all egress; ' Grim-and dark it shut 
out, hope. 

But Birch, the porter, had. erected a covered 
sty for his pigs. Dick saw this,,and it thrilled 
him with a joy, which no thing of beauty had 
ever done before, artist though he was. From 
its roof he could easily scale the wall. 

He crept to the back, of the pig-sty, and 
began to climb slowly up. But what was that? 
Was it not a line of red light. shooting athwart 
the cedars? 

No, it could not be, His eye had, deceived 
him. He had stopped, but now he.began. to 
climb again. He was already sure of success, 
when, half-way up, a mass of snow, dislodged 
by his knee; fell crunching to the ground. 

Dick crouched, instantly, flat upon the roof. 
There was a noise in the house, the step of a 
bare foot on the fioor, then Birch threw up the 
window and looked out, pistol in hand. 

“Come in, and shut the window, Joe,” cried 
a shrill female voice. ‘It’s the horse tramp- 
ing in the stable.” 

“‘T’d better go out and look around a bit,” 
he said. ‘Faix, but it’s cold,’ he added, hesi- 
tatingly. ' i 

A moment he stood, uncertain, then shut 
down the window with a bang, and all was still. 

Wortley drew a deep breath. Waiting for 
an instant, to be sure Birch had gone to bed 
again, he dragged himself from the shed ito 
the top of the wall. 

The moon shone out now and then upon the 
white beaten road. Fari in the distance Dick 
could dimly see the houses of the'¢ity. Under 
the wall the snow lay in deep, hard drifts. 

With one long breath, which was a half 
prayer, before this! last; effort, Dick lowered 
himself carefully on the outer side. He clung 
an instant, looking down, and then fell. 

In a moment he stood upright, his) feet, at 
last, on the high-road, 

But what was this again? A blaze of light, 





no longer concealed, burst:‘across the path; 
the gate jarred back; and Minch, with two 
other keepers, were on Dick, 

‘You thought you’d cross the: grounds un 
seen, curse you!” one of: the,men cried, twist- 
ing his snaky fingers about Wortley’s throat. 
‘+ But! we saw you, bedad.” 

Dick met them like a tiger.at bay. They 
had their clubs, and were three to one. They 
were brawny, full-blooded: men. But he pressed 
them hard. He was fighting for his life!) They 
fought ‘only for pay. At last, Birch, roused 
again, and coming behind, gave Dick:a foul 
trip, that brought him down. 

In a! minute they had him tied, feet and 
hands, and. had carried. him in helpless as a 
log: 

Minch did not follow: them, however, but 
went out into the road with his lantern. 

Birch waited awhile, and'then said angrily, 
chilled with, cold, 

‘“What the deuce are you doing? Are we 
to hey the gate open all night?” 

‘“I thought I saw something. white flutter 
out on the. road,’ answered the keeper, hesi- 
tatingly, his teeth chattering. 

‘*You, saw the snow fly from your cursed 
scrimmage. In with you, or I'll lock you out,” 
said Bireh, savagely. 

“I believe that devil, Wortley, threw outa 
package. Mind that you look for it in the 
morning, Birch.” 

Birch replied. by an inaudible grunt, and the 
gates were swung heavily together. 

Dick Wortley. had received a blow on the 
head, which stunned him. When he recovered 
his senses, he was laying..on his pallet. The 
cell was filled with keepers, a half-dozen lights 
blazing around him. . Dr. Harte, with a lantern 
in his hand, was reading an inscription on the 
wall. 


‘Patient Sitti, AGAINstT MERCENARY STUv- 
PIDITY.” 


Poor Dick’s boast was made an hour too soon. 

The sandy-haired little physician turned to 
him, 

‘““We cannot part with you yet, Mr. Wort- 
ley.” His. voice was calm as usual, as he 
spoke, but he bit the ends of his mustache, and 
the muscles of his face twitched convulsively. 
It. curiously reminded Dick of a rat gnawing 
the bars of his trap. 

‘‘You know»how to control refractory pa- 
tients, Brady,”’ added the doctor, with a dis: 
cordant laugh,,and then motioned the other 
keepers out; paused a moment, as if: to speak, 
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but nodded abruptly to Brady, and went out 
also. 

«I know how to manage refractory patients, 
shure,” said Brady, under his breath. 

Then he shut the door, and locked it, and 
eame back to the bed. 





CHAPTER XXII. 

THE morning sun glittered brightly on the 
snow-covered, farm-house roofs, and on the 
fields of dazzling white that lined the road 
leading past the Asylum, The stately cedars, 
in the park about that massive building, were 
covered with rime, and shone as though a mist 
from fairy-land had fallen over them. 

The road was an unfrequented one. Only a 
few carters had trundled along it on their way 
to town before eight o’clock. Then some crisp, 
girlish voice# rang out beyond the hill, and 
presently a group on foot came in sight, a mid- 
dle-aged, stout built business man, and two 
school-girls in their trig plaid suits, one of 
whom walked slightly in advance, her gray 
plumed hat set jauntily above her rosy cheeks 
and bright eyes. 

Suddenly they both stopped, stooped, whis- 
pered, fluttered, cried out after the manner 
of school-girls, as each thrilling secret, with 
which the day is studded, breaks upon them. 

“Well, Hetty, what is it?’’ said their father, 
with an impatient halt. 

“A letter, sir,” said one of the girls, her 
weaker tones ringing curiously clear and hard, 
like his own. ‘Directed in pencil to ‘Judge 
Cathcart, west Fifteenth street, New York.’” 

«‘Stamped ?” 

“No. It is very wet, sir. 
all night.” 

‘“‘Destroy it at once, Hester. It has been 
thrown over the wall by some wretched lunatic. 
Ihave found them often here.” 

The other young girl gave a startled “Oh!” 
and held out her hand for it. 

“Let me have it, Hetty,” she said. ‘Why 
not send it, father? Some poor prisoner has 
written it.” 

She was a delicate, pale girl, but she flushed 
red, and her gray eyes grew dim. 

Her father walked forward impatiently. 

«Tut, tut!” he said. ‘Throw the letter 
down, Hester. How do you know who has 
handled it? I wish you could eure Jessy of 

\ her absurd sentimentality.” 

', Hester promptly twisted the letter up and 
«flung it into the snow-drift. She was vigorous 
in even the movement of her fingers. But 
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It has lain here 








Jessy dropped behind. She picked up the 
paper and slily thrust it into her pocket. 
There was a certain softness and stealth in 
all that Jessy did. She would make no bruit 
in this world, with her long-lashed, gray eyes, 
ready tears; and low voice. But she would 
generally have her own way. 

When they reached school that morning, Hetty 
made quite a little adventure to the other girls 
of the finding of the letter. Her piquant man- 
ner gave spice to a mere nothing. 

«« And what did you do with it, Hetty?” they 
all cried. — 

«Threw it in a snow-puddle, to be sure,” 
said that eminently sensible young woman. 
“I would do nothing to give Dr. Chase annoy- 
ance. Papa says his Institution is one of the 
noblest charities of the age.” 

Meantime, Jessy, under cover of her desk- 
lid, smoothed the crumpled paper and sealed 
it in a clean envelope, directed in her own 
clear hand, and then strolling out at noon, she 
dropped it in the post-office box, at the lamp’ 
post, at the corner of the street. 

So Jessy Lawrence crossed our hero’s path, 
for a moment, and disappeared from it forever; 
for, in this world, they never heard each other’s 
name. 





CHAPTER XXIII, 


Taree days later, a close carriage drove 
hurriedly up to the door of the Asylum. It 
was late in the evening. Two gentlemen were 
ushered into the parlors, and sent in their 
names as Wetherall. 

Dr. Harte entered, impregnable as ever. The 
marked haste and agitation of his visitors, if it 
had any palpable effect upon him, cooled and 
stiffened him still more. 

Col. Leeds entered on his business at once. 

‘We called relative to the young man, Wort- 
ley,’’ he said. 

“Avery refractory patient,” answered 
Harte, at last, perceiving that some reply was 
waited for. 

“Doubtless. You will not then, probably, 
doctor, regret to be relieved of the charge of 
him?” 

The doctor gave his little mechanical bow. 

‘““We propose to remove him at once to an- 
other asylum, more private, and, therefore, 
more safe. The mere chance of his commu- 
nicating with friends produces unpleasant 
entanglements in family relations. - Most un- 
pleasant.” 


‘‘Undoubtedly. It is our policy to retain 
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the insane person in perfect seclusion until 
his cure.” 

“In Wortley’s case you have not succeeded,” 
dryly. ‘We have policemen outside. Will 
your keepers bring him down? We prefer 
that he should not see us. His animosities 
toward his relatives pe 

Col. Leeds, as he spoke, glanced uneasily 
over his shoulder, forgetting, in his anxious 
haste, to complete his sentence. 

“You wish to remove Mr. Wortley, to- 
night ?’’ 

“Immediately. Within the hour.” 

“I regret that it will be impossible, Mr. 
Wetherall. Dr. Chase was served, this morn- 
ing, with a writ of habeas corpus, in reference 
to this very man.” 

‘“*Good God! Then we are too late.”’ 

Dr. Harte balanced himself, heel and toe, 
on his neat little boots, and surveyed them 
calmly. 

‘‘The publicity of a trial is more distasteful 
to us than to you, gentlemen,” he said. ‘ Vul- 
gar clamor is easily raised against us. This 
patient has already injured us greatly.” 

Leeds was too engrossed to note how bitter 
was the venom and rage under the moderate 
tone. He drew Fred aside, and they consulted 
together in low, hurried whispers. The doc- 
tor overheard the old man reiterate again and 
again his intention ‘to fight it out to the end,” 
but there was a quaver through his fierceness. 
Fred came boldly to the front. 

“Has any return been made to the writ?” 
he asked. 

“No.” 

‘« When is the latest time allowed you?” 

‘To-morrow morning, at ten o’clock.” 

‘*You refuse to allow him to be removed?” 

“It is impossible, as you see. If you had 
come for him yesterday, it would have relieved 
us of great embarrassment. Anything is pre- 
ferable to a public trial.” 

«Yes; anything is better than that.” 

The men drew apart again, and consulted 
with increased heat and eagerness. 

“It is the only course left to us,” said the 
colonel, aloud, at last. ‘‘A word with you, 
Dr. Harte.’ 

An hour later, Minch, sitting on the floor of 
Wortley’s cell, saw the door move on its hinges, 
and Dr. Harte’s yellow-tinted face appear 
through the fumes of tobacco-smoke. He stag- 
gered to his feet. His ‘‘prime tap of Monon- 
gahela” was apt to preve too much for him 
about this time. 

«« How is your patient, Mr. Minch?” 








‘Oi just releaved Brady, zur. , The man’s 
been woyolent, as usual. Brady’s been obleeged 
to be stringent on him to-day and yesterday, 
zur.”’ 

He turned to Dick, lying in a stupor on the 
pallet, and slightly turned down the sheet to 
disclose certain marks upon him. 

“The saddle, eh? And shower-bath? He 
does not lock as if he were capable of much 
resistance,” said the doctor, taking up the 
hand, which fell cold and flaccid again. 

** Well, zur, he’s not been woyolent in action; 
but in his mind—zo Brady judged. A patient 
as refractory as to cut his dure as that dure is 
cut ought to be treated stringent. That’s my 
feelins, an’ Brady’s, too.’’ 

‘Bring me some liquor,” said the doctor, 
shortly. 

A flask appeared with miraculous swiftness 
from the next cell. Dr. Harté filled a glass, 
and forced some of it down Wortley’s mouth, 
his fingers on the patient’s pulse meantime. 

«‘He’s refused to eat for two days. He’s 
bent on makin’ an end of himself,” said Minch. 

Dr. Harte absolutely changed color. 

«There has been too much of that,’’ he said. 
««The newspapers have got hold of three of the 
cases in the last year. It will ruin the Asylum.” 

“Brady droives ’em hard, zur. I doant 
blame ’em,’’ with a sort of whine. 

‘There must be no more suicides, remem- 
ber, Mr. Wortley.” 

Dick, under the stimulant, began to revive. 
He looked about him dully. 

Harte held the liquor again to his lips. It 
had effect in a few moments. The heat tingled 
to Dick’s sunken cheeks, the intelligence came 
back to his eye. 

«Bring his clothes,” said the doctor. 

Minch stood bewildered. 

“ For ” He broke off abruptly. 

«‘ Whatever he wore when exercising. Help 
him to put them on, and lose no time.” 

The doctor, his hands in his pockets, saun- 
tered into the next cell, until Minch summoned 
him by an inquiring, ‘‘ Now, yer honor?” his 
hand on the collar of the man, whose head 
leaned against the wall, the raw-boned figure 
and sunken, yellow face thrown into stronger 
relief by the dark bagging clothes and broad- 
rimmed black hat. 

‘“‘Take him to the outer gate. 
charged, Mr. Wortley.’’ 

Dick looked up at him, laughed incredu- 
lously, and dropped his head upon his breast. 
Minch pulled him up and led him out into the 
corridor. Then he hesitated, and came back. 
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«There’s a heavy rain fallin’,” he said. ‘He 
hasn’t a penny to pay his way to town, an’— 
an’ he’s nigh done to death, doctor.” 

‘«The man is discharged. We have nothing 
further t¢ do with him,” answered Harte, 
sternly. 

Minch led the patient to the gate, opened it, 
felt in one pocket and then another. 
‘It’s a damned shame,” he said. 

your car-fare, zur, or——” 

The cold dash of the rain on his face roused 
Wortley to himself. 

“TI don’t understand ” he muttered. 

‘‘Yon’s the town. It’s a good five miles— 
but you’re free to find it, if ye can.” 

Dick Wortley stared at him, stretched out 
his hands blindly before him, and then began 
slowly to realize it all. He felt nothing of the 
storm breaking on him. ‘Free! free!” he 
cried. 

The next moment he vanished from Minch’s 
sight, staggering away into the darkness. 

A few paces further on, two men, in the 
shadow of a corner of the wall, drew back as 
Wortley passed, his clothes almost brushing 
against them. 

The smaller of them leaned forward to watch 
him. ‘He staggers from sheer weakness,” 
said this man to his companion. ‘If he lives 
to reach town, it is all up with us. Here!” 
pulling a knife from his breast. ‘*There’s not 
a human being in sight; one thrust ends all 
trouble for us.” 

The older man laid his hand on the other’s 
arm. 

‘““No, Fred!” he said. ‘I’ve lived longer 
than you; and I know that a man who breaks 
the law is worsted at last. So far we’ve had 
the law on our side. Put the knife up.” 

The next morning, Dr. Chase, by his attor- 
ney, returned that ‘he, the said Dr. Chase, 
eould not produce the body of the said Richard 
Wortley before the Honorable Court, the said 
Richard Wortley having been discharged from 
medical custody, cured,”’ etc. 

What a farce. 

But, meantime, where was Wortley? 


**T haven’t 








CHAPTER XXIV. 


Tue shock of his long-deferred freedom had 
roused Dick to full consciousness. The very 
fierceness of the storm made it real to him. 
Before he had gone a mile, his step quickened 
and grew firm, his eye was assured and steady. 
He reasoned clearly. There was but one means 
by which his discharge could have been gained. 





Cathcart had received his letter and thréatened 
his jailers. He would not have done this with- 
out coming to the city. Wortley went, there- 
fore, direct to the principal hotel on reaching 
town. 

Judge Cathcart had just finished a game of 
billiards, and with one or two other friends 
sat by the stove, smoking a final segar, before 
going to bed. Suddenly, the door of the bil- 
liard-room opened, and a tall, gaunt man, his 
clothes drenched with the rain, and the shaggy, 
black hair dripping about his sallow face, stood 
on the threshold. 

Cathcart gazed a moment irresolutely. Then 
he caught the stranger by the shoulders, and 
dragged him in with a terrific oath. 

“Dick! Dick Wortley!” he cried. ‘Don’t 
crowd, gentlemen! Don’t you see the lad is 
not fit to stand. What is it, boy? What have 
they done to you?” 

“Let me hear from home first, judge, for 
God’s sake! My mother?’ 

“Ts well. All the news is good news. Now, 
what shall I do for you?” 

‘Good news, eh? Give me dry clothes, then, 
and some oysters, and I’m a man again,’’ and 
Dick laughed as the men crowded about him, 
shaking hands with them eagerly right and 
left. 

But there was a queer quaver in the laugh. 
“T must go home—go home,” he repeated. 
‘‘When is the first train to New York?” 

“‘Not before morning. Get to my room, boy, 
and I'll doctor you to-night. He’s terribly 
shaken,” said the judge, in an anxious whis- 
per to the others, as he followed Dick out. 

Comforted by the judge’s supper, and wrap- 
ped in his blankets, Dick slept a sleep, that 
night, as heavy as death and almost as re- 
newing. 

It was late in the forenoon when he awoke. 
The old gentleman sat beside him, as he ate 
his breakfast, silent from some concealed 
chagrin. 

«‘There’s no hurry, Dick,” he said. ‘The 
train does not start for two hours. I may‘as 
well tell you. These infernal scoundrels, the 
Leeds, have escaped us. Poole tells me a 
steamer sails for Liverpool to-day, and they 
have gone to take passage on her.” 

“Telegraph. Let them be arrested!’’ cried 
Dick, starting up. ‘I'll follow them to the 
ends of the world.” 

«« All right, my dear boy, if you mean to take 
your revenge out in broken bones. But you 
have no legal hold on them. They had the 
law with them.” 
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It was a full minute before Dick answered. 

«My time will come at last,” he said, paler 
than before. *‘There was a question I wished 
to ask you, judge,” his voice failing. «‘Leeds— 
the son—he is not married?” 

**No.” 

Dick remained silent, and the judge con- 
tinued, 

‘He was one of the most zealous in the 
search for you: one of the last, apparently, to 
yield credence to the report that you had 
cloped to California to escape a criminal 
charge. I tell you, Dick, a deeper-dyed scoun- 
drel don’t draw breath!” 

But Dick listened with singular placidity. 

‘Poor fool! He has not harmed me,’’ he 
said, complacently. ‘‘You have not told me 
your good news.” 

““No.”? The judge recovered himself from 
the bewilderment into which Dick’s inexplic- 
able good-humor had thrown him. ‘Joe War- 
ford’s dead. Died just in the neck of time, 
too—heaven forgive me for saying it! just 
after you disappeared. He had the decency 
to remember that he owed his fortune to you, 
Dick, and left you an annuity. It was enough 
to make your mother comfortable.” 

«Thank God!” 

“TIT applied it in that way. 
would be your wish.” 

‘*She is in the old house?”’ 

*¢ Yes.” 

Wortley was silent a few moments, his head 
leaning on his hand; then he rose and walked 
to the window, turning his back to the judge. 

«‘ There was a ward of Col. Leeds,” he said, 
‘ta Miss Hubbard. Do you happen to know 
what has become of her?” 

‘Yes, I think I have seen her in society 
somewhere. When she was of age, she left 
Col. Leeds’ house; her aunt, a canny old Scotch 
woman, going back to the country; and Miss 
Hubbard is residing with a family in New 
York, into which she is soon to marry.” 

Dick did not answer. 

*It is a very suitable match, I believe,’’ said 
the judge, lighting his segar. ‘‘The fortune 
is large on both sides.” 

Wortley stood motionless by the window, 
for a long time, without looking around. 

** How long must we wait?” he said, at last. 
“TI want to see my mother. I wonder if she 
bslieved me a felon! Or forgot me, as is the 


I knew such 


way of the world, soon as I was out of sight!” 
He tried to laugh bitterly, but failed. 
The judge was too indignant to reply. When 
they were in the train, however, he beguiled 





the journey with detailing to Dick the search 
that had been made for him, and in which 
they were baffled by the feigned name which 
had been given him to the policeman who 
arrested him. The detectives were set upon 
his track, and a dead body was found floating 
near Hell’s-Gate, which was sworn to as his. 
He told of the murdered man, found buried in 
a cellar in Houston street, who had on the 
clothes Dick wore when missing; the testi- 
mony of John Simons, a traveling salesman, 
who met him in half Indian rig, buying furs 
at Marquette, ‘And with it all, boy, hope 
one day, and despair the next,” the old man 
added, solemnly, ‘‘your mother walked hand- 
in-hand with Death for many a day.” 

«IT never doubted my mother’s love,” cried 
Dick Wortley, savagely, and wrapped himself 
in his cloak, and was silent for the rest of the 
way. 

It was near the close of a cold winter’s day, 
when they drove past the block of little houses, 
and stopped at the one where the puny vines 
were struggling to grow in the window. 

The light curtains were drawn; the ruddy 
glow of the wood-fire flashed within. 

They stood at the door. The judge was 
puffing and feverish with excitement. But 
Dick was pale and cold. 

“‘T’ll go in, boy, and prepare her,” said the 


judge. ‘I telegraphed her this morning, ‘he 
is alive.’ That was all I said. Stand here in 
the hall. Ill go in and prepare her. God 


bless us!”” rubbing his hot forehead, “I wish 
it was over.” 

But while his hand was on the lock, the door 
opened, and a bowed, white-haired figure stood 
before them, with outstretched hands. 

‘<It was my boy’s step! Richard! Richard!’’ 
cried the feeble voice. 

A few minutes later, Dick Wortley had his 
old seat at his mother’s feet. This great joy, 
coming to her so late in life, was like a draught 
of the wine of youth; a soft pink warmed her 
cheek, which had not been there for many 
years, her blue eyes trembled, luminous as a 
child’s, and there was an arch gayety in the 
feeble voice more pathetic than tears. 

Dick spoke but little. He+was content to 
hold the withered hand in his and stroke it 
gently. He noted, with his quick eyes, that 
the room was changed. If possible, it was 
warmer, more softly tinted, than before. Many 
of his old fancies, which he had never been able 
to gratify, were made real at last. Pictures, 
that he had coveted, hung on the walls. His 
favorite flowers filled the recesses. 
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His mother grew silent, watching his wan- 
dering eyes. She touched his arm at last. 

“You do not ask,” she said, ‘‘ who cared for 
me, with my boy’s heart, and even my boy's 
silly fancies, when you were gone.” 

He turned, startled, to look at her. 

‘Some one, Richard,’’ her voice trembling, 
“who had a right to act for you. Because she 
seems nearer to you than I. I’m weak and 
old,” her voice was breaking into tears now. 
“There were days when I despaired. I thought 
you were dead. But she, she—never faltered.” 

** Mother!” 

“Yes. It was my daughter—my other child.” 

The door opened. Dick Wortley rose, half 
blindly. A woman entered. ‘Lotty?” he said. 

He rushed forward and took the cold hands 
she put out. He held her from him, while he 
looked from her to the judge, and back to her 
again. ‘Is this the house to which you have 
come?” he said, his voice shaking. ‘Is this 
the bouse you told me of, judge?” 

‘When you were gone, Richard, I came to 
take your place,” she said, under her breath. 
“Tt was my right.” 





CHAPTER XXV. 


Taree weeks afterward, Judge Cathcart 
wrote a letter to Mrs. Wortley. 

“T have advised Richard,”’ it said, ‘to give 
up all idea of a suit for false imprisonment. 
If the matter is pressed, Leeds’ counsel is pre- 
pared, with a defence, which it would hardly 
be wise to attack. Westcott, who saw him the 
evening of his arrest, is ready to testify that 
his conduct was that of aninsane man. The 
physicians and keepers of the Asylum are 
positive as to his madness. They give as proof 
the ease with which he was entrapped by the 
forged note from Sherman, his resistance at 
the Asylum, and his persistance in the idea 
that he was the victim of conspiracy. In four 
other cases, they have brought forward, similar 
proofs of insanity in court, and succeeded. 

‘In Inman’s case, the public trial closed 
to-day. You must remember, that, in this case, 
as in Richard’s, the imprisonment was strictly 
legal. All that is required is the unsworn cer- 
tificate of a physician, known or unknown, to 
justify incarceration. Ifthe patient can force 
the matter before a court, the onus of proof is 
thrown on himself. Inman must prove his 
sanity, not. his keepers his madness. Yet their 
evidence is thrown into the weight against him. 
I’m as hardened an old limb of the law as lives, 
yet my heart ached at the scene in the court- 








room to-day. On one side was the feeble, gray- 
haired old man, bewildered and terrified by 
the crowd. On the other was the massive re- 
spectability of the Asylum, with all its social 
power and prestige. Judge, lawyers, and jury, 
were ready to detect signs of insanity in every 


nervous glance or motion. The Superintend- 
ent was there, resolute, at all hazards, to de- 
fend his Institution from reproach. His counse} 
were mocking, jeering, and browbeating the 
old man, worrying him as a mastiff would a 
hare. Against Inman also is brought the for- 
mer finding of the commission of lunacy, the 
verdict of men, who, remember, pronounce 
upon the sanity of the patient without seeing 
him. Add to this, the argument enforced upon 
the jury, that the mere fact that a man has 
been admitted to an insane asylum, is prima 
facie evidence of his insanity, and you see what 
the peril is. I did what I could. Dick has 
worked night and day—but to no purpose. 
The verdict went against us. Messrs. Minch 
and Brady were in waiting, and carried off 
the old man, who turned, at the door, and 
looked a good-by to Dick, with white lips and 
shaking head. Dick is maddened with chagrin 
and disappointment. But there is nothing 
to be done. The law faces us like a dead 
wall. We can go nofurther. Stacy Inman, his 
grandson, by-the-way, is expected on the next 
steamer in New York. Dick and 1 will be at 
him in a’couple of days.” 

The two women read the letter with flushed 
cheeks and angry eyes. 

«And this is man’s justice!” said Lotty. 
«Ah! here is a postscript.” 

“To show you‘the confidence of these people, 
I must tell you of a boast of Chase’s yesterday, 
in which he forgot his usual reserve. ‘With 
this slip of paper,’ he said, tapping a physi- 
cian’s certificate, ‘I can arrest any man here 
before me—the judge upon his bench. I can 
call upon the police to aid me, use what secrecy 
I choose, and hold him imprisoned for what 
time J think proper.’ ” 

“To-morrow is the day for the Cunard 
steamer!” criéd Lotty. 

“Well, my dear?” 

«I will see this Stacy Inman.” 

A few days later, Judge Cathcart received 
the following letter: 

“Dear Judge,” it began. ‘The dead wall 
has a break init. I went to call on Mr. Stacy 
Inman, who, with his wife and suite, have taken 
rooms at the St. Nicholas. He was effusively 


courteous, but secretly astonished at me and 
my little story. 


‘He had no idea,’ he said, 
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‘that the old gentleman was not as happy as 
Rasselas. ‘But if he was sane, and they de- 
tained him against his will,’ with an oath, 
‘that altered the case. This was not Russia, 
thank God! where a man can be swallowed up 
and never be heard from again. Out? Of 
course. He should not remain there a day 
Jonger, against his will. What should he do?’ 

“I suggested, ‘Stop the supplies.’ Indeed, 
I dictated a letter to Dr. Chase, which Mr. 
Inman wrote. 

“The answer came by return mail. 
close it.” 

Dr. Chase’s letter was as follows: 


I in- 


**Sracy Inman, Esq. 
** Dear Sir :— 

“In consequence of the notification, received 
from you, I have warned George Inman of his 
discharge from this Asylum, 

‘*JoHN Cuase, Superintendent.” 





CHAPTER XXVI. 


Dick Wortuey did not go abroad again, as 
he purposed. On one of the heights above the 
sleepy villages on the Hudson, there is an old 
farm-house, which seems to have nestled higher 
up the hill only for the sake of warmer sun- 
shineto sleepin. A quiet, old-fashioned home- 
stead, with a curious meaning of home and 
rest in its warm, wood-scented air. ,If there 
were ever any ghostly legends hanging about 
it, the voices of two or three chubby children 
have scared them away, in the last few years. 

The owners of that house are kings and 
masters of all they survey. Not content with 
routing the century-old echoes out of the 
gloomy gorges, by their rollicking songs, or 
turning the camping-ground of Hendrick Hud- 
son anid his crew into coasting hills. they have 
taken up the human lives about them, and 
moulded them as they will. Silver-haired Mrs. 
Wortley no longer makes so exquisite a pic- 
ture of a fair, aged saint, as she was wont to 
do in her white robes, with the halo of the 
fire-glow about her. She is apt to be seen, 





with a pair of muddy feet cuddled up on her 
lap, and a frowsy, hot little head asleep on her 
breast. She has come out of saintship into 
the most everyday, loveable of grandmothers, 
with a healthy color in her cheek, a perpetual 
stocking beside her, waiting to be darned, and 
a package of comfits in her pocket. 

They have taken old Inman, with his pallid, 
morbid life, and converted him into ‘uncle 
George,”’ a jolly, simple hearted, hearty feeder, 
a hearty laugher, the most famous fisher of the 
valley, wakening his old boyhood in him with 
so keen a zest that he has long ago forgotten 
that they are not in blood as in name his own 
kindred. The farm, Richard, Lotty, and the 
boys, are a world large enough for him, after 
his long captivity. Politics, peace or war, all 
outside matters, are no more to him than the 
winds on the other side of the mountains. How 
the barley will grow in the south field, how 
long will Tom’s cough last after his measles, 
how will the trout-fishing be in July? These 
are the great events of his life. 

When Richard Wortley and his wife come to 
the outer porch, in the cool of the evening, 
looking down, not so much at the great land- 
scape unrolled before them, as at the noisy 
group coming from their nutting up the hill, 
one can see how the moulding hands of these 
rough, unconscious magicians have been at 
work upon them also. How, in their great, 
still love for their children, and.for each other, 
the crude sharpness of youth has worn out of 
voices, faces, and lives! 

Not that trials and storms may not come, in 
all probability will come to them, as fierce as 
those of their earlier days. But over all the 
surface-changes, which time can bring, there 
is coming that mellowed splendor for them 
which belongs to the Indian Summer of our 
lives; to the season when the sap of the most 
shaded tree has had time to know its chance to 
leaf and blossom; when, however stormy the 
weather, there has been summer enough to 
teach us, that, behind the clouds, the sun is 
warm, and God is good. 
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“Tage man I love,” said Maud, soul-prond and stately, 
“The man I love must be from blemish free.” 

“The man I love,” said gentle Grace, sedately, 

* Must honest be and true, and must love me.” 


“Now ye are both old maids at heart,” quoth Alice; 
“Ye know not what ye'd have. 


The man for me 


Must mix his love-dranght in a golden chalice, 
And promise plenty in the years to be.” 


“And when I love,” said little Nellie, slowly, 
“Tf ever such a glorious time should be, 

Be my love highly-born, or poor and lowly, 
Faulty or perfect, he'll be dear to me.” 
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B™ JOSIAH ALLEN’S WIFE. 





YESTERDAY morning I had jest got the morn- 
ins work done up, and had set down to double 
some carpet yarn, and Josiah was seitin’ by 
the fire blackin’ his boots when Betsy Bobbet 
come in for a mornins call. She hadnt sot but 
a fu minutes when sez she, 

“TI see u wuzznt down to the lecter last 
week, I wuz sorry I went but I wuz to uncles 
visitin’ and as they wuz cuming down, so I 
eame, but I didn’t like it. I don’t believe in 
wimmens rites, I believé wimmen has all the 
rites that are incumbient on her, I dont be- 
lieve she haz any rite to vote, I dont believe it 
is her spear, as [ remarkt that nite to the Edi- 
ter ov the Gimlet, az we was cuming out after 
the lectur, the fringe of my shawl ketcht on to 
one ov the buttings of his vest, and he couldnt 
get it off—so we wuz obleeged to walk close 
together clear through the hall, and as I said 
to-him after I had enquired all about the sweet 
motherless little twins—‘It haint womens spear 
to vote’ sez I, and sez I ‘don’t u think it is 
womens nater naturaly to be clinging?’ ‘I 
do’ sez he ‘Heaven knows I do’ and he leaned 
back with such a expression ov stern despair 
onto hiz classic features, that I knew he felt 
it strongly. And I sed the truth I dont believe 
wimmen haz any rite to vote.” 

‘“‘Nor I nuther’’ sez Josiah ‘she haint the 
rekisit strength to vote, she iz too fraguile.”’ 

Jest at this minute the boy that draws the 
milk cum along and Josiah sez he—‘I am in 
my stockin’ feet Samantha, cant u jest step out 
and help Thomas Jefferson on with the can?” 

“If I am to fraguile to handle a paper vote, 
Josiah Allen,” I sed, ‘I am to fraguile to lift 
150 pounds ov milk.” 

He didnt say nothin’ but slipped on hiz rub- 
bers and started out, and Betsy resumed ‘It 
iz so revoltin’ to female delikacy to go to the 
pole and vote, most all the female wimmen that 
revolve round in the high circles ov Jonesville 
aristocracy agree with me in sayen—it iz so 
revoltin’ to female delikacy to vote.” 

‘Female delikacy!’’ sez I in a austeer tone. 
“Iz female delikacy a plant that withers in the 
shadder ov the pole but flourishes in every 
other kondishun only in the shadder of the 
pole?” sez I in a tone ov withern skorn. ‘‘Fe- 
male delicacy flourishes in a ball room where, 





these sensitive creeters with dresses on inde- 
cently low in the neck, will waltz all nite with 
strange men’s arms round their waists,’’ sez I 
‘cu have az good az throwed it in my face 
Betsy Bobbet that I haint a modest women or 
I would be afraid to go and vote—but u ketch 
me with a low neck dress on Betsy Bobbet, and 
u will ketch me on my way to the Asylum— 
and there haint a old deacon or minister or 
presiden Elder in the Methodist church that 
could get me to waltz with em—let alone 
waltzen with promiscous sinners—and”’ sez I 
in the deep calm tone of settled principal—* If 
u dont believe me bring on your old deacons 
and ministers and presiden elders, and try 
me.” 

“U are getten excited Samantha’’ sez Josiah. 

““U jest keep on blackin’ ure boots Josiah 
I haint talkin’ to u.”” Sez I ‘Betsy is it any 
worse for a female women to dress herself in a 
modest and chirsteen manner put a beraige viel 
over her face take her husbands arm if she haz 
got a husband and if not arm herself with a 
good stout umberell and walk decently to the 
pole and lay her vote on it, or be jest intro- 
duced to a man who for all u know may be a 
retired pirate—and have him walk up and hug 
u by the hour to the music ov a fiddle and a 
base violin.”’ 

‘¢ But if u vote u hev got to go before a board 
ov men and how tryen that would be.”’ 

‘‘I went before a board ov men when I joined 
the meetin’ house—and when I| got a premium 
for my rag carpet—but” sez I in a rave of un- 
conceeled sarcusm—‘ if these delicate ball cha- 
racters are too modest to go in broad daylite, 
armed with a umberell before a venerable man 
setten on a board—let em have a good old 
female bvuard to take their votes.” 

** Would it be lawful to have a female board?”’ 
sez Betsy. 

‘*Women can be boards at charity schools— 
poor little paupers pretty hard boards they 
find em sometimes, and they can be boards at 
fairs, and hospitals and penitentarys and pic- 
nics and African missions and I don’t know 
why it would be any worse to be a board be- 
fore these delikit wimmen”—sez I carried away 
with enthusaism, “I would be a board myself.”’ 

‘Yes u would make a pretty — Bez 
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Josiah ‘“‘u would make quite a pile ov lumber.” 
I paid no attention to his carcastic remark and 
Betsy went on— 

«It would be such public business—Josiah 
Allens wife for women to receive votes.” 

**T don’t know as it would be any more public 
business—than to sell Epescopal pencushiens— 
Methodist I’scream or Baptist watermelons by 
the hour to a permiscous crowd.” 

+ But” sez Betsy “it would devour too much 
ov a womens time, she wouldnt have time to 
vote and preform the other duties that are in- 
cumbient on her.” 

Sez I, “‘women find time enough for there 
everlasten tattin and croshain, they find plenty 
ov time for their mats and their tidys and their 
flittations—their feather flowers—and bead 
flowers and hair flowers and burr flowers— 
and oriental paintins, and grecian paintins— 
and face paintins they can dress up and patrol 
the streets as regular as a watchmen, and lean 
over the counter in dry good stores, till they 
know every nail in em by heart, they find 
plenty ov time for all this, but when it comes 
to an act as simple and short as puttin’ a letter 
into the post office they are dreadful short on 
it for time.” 

** But” sez Betsy—‘“the study that would be 
inevitable on a female in order to make her 
vote ontelligably—would’nt it be too wearin’ 
on her?” 

“I have seen men voters” sez I and I cast a 
stern glance onto Josiah as I spoke, ‘‘ whose 
study into national affairs didnt wear on em 
enuff to kill em at all—I have seen voters” sez 
I with another cutting look at him “that didnt 
know so much as their wives did, but that 
haint answeren ure question, supposin’ these 
soft fashionable women should read a little 
about the nation she lives in, and the laws that 
pertects her if she keeps em, and hangs, and 
imprisons her if she breaks em! I dont know 
but it would be as good .for her as to pore over 
novels all day long,’’ sez I, ‘these very women 
that think the Presidents Buro is a chest ov 
draws where he keeps hiz fine shirts, and the 
tariff is a wild horse the senators keep to ride 
out on—these very wimmen that cant find time 
to read the Constitution—let em get on the track 
ov a love sick hero and a swoonin’ heroine—and 
they will wade through half a dozen volumes 
but what they will foller em clear to Finis to 
see em married there’’—sez I warmin’ with my 
subject ‘‘Let there be a young women tied in 
a certain hole guarded by 100 and 10 pirates, 
and a young man tryin’ to get to her, though 





at present layin’ heavily chained with his rival 


setten on his back—what does a women care 
for time or treasure till she sees the pirates all 
killed with one double revolver and the young 
women lifted out swoonin’ but happy by-the 
brave hero.” Sez I in a deep tone, “If there 
had been a women tied on the Island of Patmos, 
and Pauls letters to the churches had been love 
letters to her—there would’nt be such a thick 
coat ov dust on Bibles as there is now.” 

Betsy quailed before my lofty glance, but 
continued cleavin’ to the subject—* How awful 
and revoltin’ it would sound to hear the fair 
and softer sex talking about tariffs and caur- 
kusses.” 

*<T dont know,” sez I “but I had lives hear 
em talk about caurkus’es az to hear em back- 
bitin their nabers, and tear the characters ov 
other wimmen into little fine shivers, or talk 
about such little small things as wimmen will, 
why in a small place, a women cant buy a 
calico apron without the negherhood holdin’ 
a inquest over it—some think she ort to hev 
it—some think it iz extravagent in her, and 
some think the set-flower on it is too young for 
her. And then they will quarell agin whether 
she ort to make it with a bib or not.” SezI 
“the very reason why mens talk az a general 
thing is nobler than wimmens is because they 
hev nobler things to think about. Fill a 
womens mind with big thoughts and she wont 
talk such little backbiten gossip as she doz 
now.” 

“TI cant help thinken your views are uro- 
nious” sez Betsy, ‘‘the idee of females holdin, 
public offices iz too ludikerous, the idee ov a 
female president—its aginst nater, and aginst 
reason.” 

«It haint no ways likely there is any female 
that would want to be President, but sposin’ 
there wuz I dont know as it would be any 
more ludikerous than the idee ov a female 
queen. About its bein’ aginst nater—nater 
makes queen B’s, old nater herself claps the 
crowns on to em, u never heard ov a king B 
did u—industrious equinomical critters the 
B’s are too—the public dutys ov that female 
dont spile her—for where will u find house 
work done up slicker than theirn. Where will 
u find more stiddy equinomical doins through 
a whole nation than she has in hern. All her 
constituants up to work early in the morning— 
home at night too jest as stiddy as the nights 
come. No furren spys can come prowlin’ round 
her premises—speculaters on other folkes’es 
honey, haint encouraged—tobaco is obnoxious 
to em—only one thing I dont approve of—if 
food is skarce—if the females don’t get honey 
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enuff to last the whole hive all winter they 
slauter the men B’s in the fall, to save honey. 
I dont approve of it, but great naters have 
their peculier excentricities, She wants to 
dispose ov the drones as they call the lazy hus- 
bands ov the workin’ wimmen—and she thinks 
killin’ iz the easiest way to dispose ovem. I 
say plainly I dont approve ov it, it would seem 
better to me to get divorces from em and set 
em up in business in a small way—but az I sed 
where is there a nature that haint got a weak- 
ness this is hern. But aside from this, where 
will u find a better kalculater than she is—no 
dashin’ female lobbyists pullin’ the wool over 
the eyes ov her senators. No old men B’s gad- 
din’ round evenins when their confidin’ wives 
think they are a bed, dreamin’ about their 
lawful pardners—no wildcatishness and smok- 
in’,and drunkenness and quarellin’ in her con- 
gress, u cant impeach her administration no 
how—for no clock work ever run smoother and 
honester, and as for the idee bein’ aginst 
reason—I dont know but queen Victoria sets 
about as easy and solid on to her throne as 
some of our presidents have in their high 
chairs, and her folks are as contented and 
suited with her.” 

“Oh” sez Betsy ‘‘a crown that descends on 


to a hereditary head is a very different thing.” 


“So tis’ sez I ‘‘ But the difference is on the 
rong side, for sposin’ it descends on to the 
head ov a hereditary fool—or a hereditary 
navye—or a hereditary sneak, what then? if 
they are voted for it would be for goodness or 
smartness or some good quality.” 

‘Josiah Allens wife” sez Betsy ‘I shall 
always say it haint wimmens Spear to vote.” 

“No” sez Josiah “it haint—wimmen would 
vote for the handsomest men, and the men that 
praised their babys—they wouldnt stand on to 
principal as men do, and then how they would 
clog up the road lection day, tryin’ to get all 
the news they could—wimmen have such itchin’ 
ears.”’ 

‘“‘Itchin’ ears!’’ sez I, ‘‘ principal!” sez I, in 
low but deep tones of voices, ‘Josiah Allen 
it seems to me that 1 wouldnt try to stand up 
on principal agin till the pantaloons are wore 
out, u hired a man with to vote ure ticket,” 
he began to look sheepish at once and I kon- 
tinued in awful acents. ‘Talk about itchin’ 
ears Josiah Allen! here u have. sot all the 
mornin’ blackin’ ure boots—u have. rubbed 
them boots till u have most rubbed holes 
through em, jest for an excuse to set here and 
hear me and Betsy Bobbet talk—and it haint 
the first time nuther, I have known u Josiah 





Allen when I have had female visitors to leave 
ure work and come in and lay on that lounge 
behind the stove till u wuz most sweltered 
you’d pretend to be a readin’.” 

**T wuz a readin’,” sez Josiah drawin’ on his 


boots, 

“IT have ketcht u laughin’ over a funeral 
sermen and a presidents message? what is 
there highlarious in a funeral sermen? Josiah 
Allen—what is there exhiliraten in a presi- 
dents message ?”’ 

‘“‘ Well” sez he “I guess I'l go and water the 
horses.” 

‘‘T should think u had better” sez I coolly— 
and after he went out Betsy resumed—* Josiah 
Allens wife I still say it aint womens spear to 
vote’? and she kontinude “I have got a few 
verses which I komposed the next day after 
the lecter which embody into em the feelins ov 
my sole koncernin’ Womens Spear—and seein’ 
its.u Ill read em to u.” 

My principals forbid my wishin’ in a reck- 
less way that I wuzznt myself—and I was my 
own heare and horspitality forbid my orderin’ 
her in stern accents not to read a word ov em, 
so I submitted and she read as follers 


WOMENS SPEAR 
OR 
WIHLISPERINS OF NATER 
TO 
BETSY BOBBET. 


Last night as I meandered out, 

To meditate apart, 

Secluded in my parasol, 

Deep subjects shook my heart; 

The earth—the skies—the prattling brooks, 
All thundered in my ear, 

“Tis matrimony! tis matrimony, 

That is a womens spear.” 


Day with a red shirred bunnet on 
Had down for China started 

Its yellow ribbings fluttered oer, 
Her head as she departed ; 

She seemed to wink her eye to me, 
As she did dissapear, 

And say “Tis matrimony Betsy 
That is a womens spear.” 


A rustick had broke down his team, 
I mused almost with tears— 

How can a yoke be borne along 

By half a pair of steers; 

Even thus in wrath did nater speak 
“Hear! etsy Bobbet. hear! 

Tis matrimony—tis matrimony, 
That is a womens spear.” 


I saw a pair of roses, 

Like wedded partners grow, 

Sharp thorns did pave their mortal path, 
Yet sweetly did they blow; 

They seemed to blow these glorious words, 
Into my willing ear, 

“Tis matrimony—tis matrimony 

That is a womens spear.” 


Two gentle sheep upon the hills, 
How sweet the twain did run; 

As I meandered gently on, 

And sot down on a stun; 

They seemed to murmnr sheepishly, 
“Oh Retsy Bobbet dear, 

Tis matrimony—tis matrimony 
That is a womens spear. 
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Sweet was the honeysuckles breath, 
Upon the ambient air; 

Sweet was the tender cous of doves, 
Yet sweecer husbands are, 

All naters voices poured these words, 
Into my willing ear, 

“B Bobbet it is matrimony 

That is a womens spear.” 


«¢Them’s my sentiments” sez she as she folded 
up the paper and put it into her pocket. 

“I am a married women,” sez I, ‘‘and I 
haint got any thing to say aginst marryin’, 
especially when Josiahs buck is turned I dont 
believe in bein’ underhanded. But" sez I ‘there 
are a great many widows and unmarried wim- 
men in the world, what are they to do?” 

«Let em take heed to these glorious and con- 
solin’ words” sez she 


‘Tis matrinfony—tis matrimony 
That is a womeus spear.’ ” 


“Shut up about your spears!” sez I getten 
wore out, sez I *‘u may sing it, Betsy Bobbet, 
and ministers may preach it and oraters may 
orate about it, that it is women’s only spear to 
marry, but what are u goin to do! Are you 
goin’ to compel men to marry all the wimmen 
off,” sez I with a penetraten look onto Betsy, 
“¥ have seen wimmen that wuz willen to marry 
but the man wasn’t forthcomin’, what are they 
to do?” sez I “what are the wimmen to do 
whose faces are as humbly as a plate of coid 
greens?’ sez I in stern tones ‘“‘Are men to be 
pursued like stricken dears by a mad mob of 
humbly wimmen? Is a women to go out into 
the street and coller a man and order him to 
marry her? I am sick of this talk about its 
bein’ a womens only spear to marry! If it isa 
womens spear to marry, the Lord will provide 
her with a man, it stands to reason He will, one 
that will suit her too, one that it will come jest 
as natural for her to leave all the rest of the 
world and foller, as for a sun flower to foller 
on after the sun, one that she seems to belong 
to, jest like North and South America, jined by 
nater, unbeknown to them, ever sense crea- 
tion. She’l know him if she ever sees him— 
for their two hearts will suit each other jest 
like the two halves of a pair of shears. These 
are the marriages that Heaven signs the cer- 
tificates of, and this marryin’ for a home, or 
for fear of bein’ called an old maid, is no more 
marriage in the sight of God—no more true 
marriage than the blush of a fashionable women, 
that is bought for ten cents an ounce and car- 
ried home in her pocket, is true modesty.” 

“TI cannot comprehend” sez Betsy, ‘how 
wimmens votin’ will change the reprehensible 
idee ov marryin’ for a hum, or for fear ov bein’ 
ridiculed about, if it will, I cannot saw it.” 

“Cant you see daylite Betsy Bobbet, when 





the sun is mounting up into the clear hori- 
zeen?’’ sez I in eloquent voices. ‘It stands to 
reason a women wont marry for a hum if she 
is capabel of maken one for herself. Where’s 
the disgrace of bein’ a old maid only wimmen 
are kinder dependent on men—kinder waitin’, 
to have him ask her to marry him, so as to be 
supported by him. Give a women as many 
fields to work in as men have, and as good 
wages, and that is enuff. It riles me to hear 
em talkin’ about wimmens wantin’ to wear the 
breeches. They dont want? They like calico 
better than broad cloth for stiddy wear. they 
like muslin better than kersey mear for hand- 
sum, and they have a natural hankerin’ after 
the good opinion and admiration ov the other 
sect, but they can do better without that ad- 
miration than they can vittles.’’ 

“Yes,” sez Betsy, ‘‘men do admire to have 
wimmen clingin’ to em, like a vine to a stately 
tree, and it is indeed a sweet vine.” 

«So tis, so tis,” sez I in reazonable tones, 
«‘T never was much ov a clinger myself, still 
if females want to cling, I haint no objection. 
But” sez I in a austeer ackcent, ‘‘Az I have 
said what if a vine haint no tree convenient to 
cling to? Or if she has, what if the tree she 
clings to, happens to fall, through inherient 
rottenness at the core, thunder and lightning— 
or etcetera. 
become of the creeper, if it cant do nothin’ but 
ergep?” Sez I, ‘it is all well enuff for a rich 
women, to set in a velvet gown, with her feet 
on the warm hearth, and wonder what makes 
the poor drunkards wife down in the street, 
shiver. Let her be out there once with her 
feet in the snow, and she’d find out. It haint 
the rich happy comfortable clingers, I am 
talking in behalf of, but the poor shiverers 
outside who haint nothin’ to cling to.” 

*“*Womens spear”—begun Betsy 

‘“‘Womens spear” sez I interruptin’ her in a 
lofty tone before which Betsy quailed imper- 
ceptably, ‘‘wimens spear is where she can do 
the most good. If God had meant that wimmen 
should be nothin’ but méns shadders He would 
have made gosts and fantoms ov em at once— 
but havin’ made em, fiesh and blood, with brains 
and souls, I believe He meant em to be used to 
the best advantage. And the talk about wim- 
mens havin to fite, and men wash dishes, if 
wimmen voté, is all sheer nonsense,” sez I “in 
the Baptist church where wimmen vote, I dont 
see as they act different from other wimmen, 
and I dont see as the Baptist men act any more 
sheepish than common men.” Sez I ‘‘it is jest 
as rediculous to say it would make a women act 
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coarse and rampage round, to vote, as to say 
that kissin’ a pretty baby, or lovin’ books and 
pictures and music, makes a man a hei-huzzy.” 
Sez I carred away with powerful emotions, ‘u 
may shet a lion up for years, in a room full of 
cambric needles, and tatten shettles, and u cant 


get him to do any thing but roar at em, it haint ; 


the lions nater to do fine sewin,”’ sez I. ** And 
u may tie up a old hen as long as you please 
and u cant break her of wanten to make a nest 
and scratch for her chickens.’’ Sez I wavin’ 
my right hand slow and magesticaly—‘‘u may 
want a green shade onto the front side of your 
house, and to that end and effect u may plant 
a@ acorn and set out a rose-bush, but all the 
legislators in creation cant make that acorn 
tree blow out with red posys, no more can they 
make the rose-bush stand up strong as a giant, 
and these bein’ planted by the side of each 
other—on the same ground—and watered out. 
of the same watering jug—dont alter their 
naturel turn, they will both help shade the 
winder, but do it in their own way, which is 
different. And men and wimmens votin’ side 
by side, would no more alter their naturel dis- 
positionses, than singing one of Watts’es hymns 
together would, one would sing base, and the 
other air, as long as the world stands.” 

“Josiah Allens wife,” sez Betsy, “I think 
your views are uronious—we cant think alike 
about clingin’, we differ in our views about 
courkuses, when I consider that Lections and 
courkus’es come every year, then comes the 
solemn feelin’ how wearin’ it would be for a 
female to drop all her domestic avocations and 
be present at em, I think ure views are 
uronious.”’ 

Sez I with so impachent a gesture, that it 
broke off a thread, and I had to tie it on 
agin, ‘*U are goin ore the same old ground 
agin of a females time,’’ sez I ‘females can 
drop all their domestic avocations and go to 
fairs—town fairs—and county fairs—and state 





fuirs if she can get to em,” sez I ** suc wail be on 
the ground in time to see the first puukin’ and 
bedquilt carried on to it, and she wali stay to see 
the lust horse trot his last trot—she can find time 


for picnics, and celebrations, and 4th of Julys, 


that last all day, and it would take her about’a 
minute to vote. But,’ sez I in the most mages- 
tick tone I had yet used—* Men haint took by 
the coat collur and dragged off to courkuses 
and Lections, they dont go unless they are a 
mind to, and [ dont suppose wimmen would be 
drove there like a flock of sheep. They wouldnt 
want to go, only when some great law was up 
concernin’ right or rong, or her own intrinsick 
interists, such as given a mother a equal right 
to her children, a right she earnt honestly, a 
deed God himself stamped with the greut seals 
of fear and agony, or bein’ taxed without re- 
presentation which breaks the old constitution 
right into on the middle every time it is 
done, or concernin’ equil pay for equil labor. 
1 spose every female clerk and teacher and 
operater who have half starved on about one 3d 
men got for doin’ the same work, would be on 
hand Like wise concernin’ Temperance I sup- 
pose every drunkards wife and girl would go 
to the pole that could get there—poor things 
under the legislater they have enjoyed the right 
of sufferin'—sposin’ it lets em enjoy the right of 
suffrazin a spell, mebby they would find it as 
easy if not easier.” 

Jest at this minute we see down the road the 
Editor ov the Gimlet comin’ in a open buggy, 
and Betsy said to once ‘that she must be goin’, 
her folks would be worryin’ after her.’”’ Sez 
I as she hurryed to the door, “‘ Mebby u will 
get a ride.” 

*¢Oh no,”’ sez she “I had a great ruther walk, 
I think there haint nothin’ like walkin’ for 
helth, it is so strengthenen to the mussles.”’ 

I am glad she felt so, for I see he diddnt ask 
her to ride, but as she said, helth is indeed a 
blessin.’ 
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THERE is a spell within the word unknown; 

A silent something, in a silent tone, 

That speaks to every heart whate’er its goal, 
_And stirs the deepest thoughts of every soul. 

Its vague uncertainty gives room for thought, 
And thonght, by fierce imagination wrought, 
Takes wings and flies with fleetness o’er the past; 
When weary of its flight comes back at last, 

And settles down, to gaze upon a stone, 

With this sad word engraven there, “unknown.” 





Thought paints him thrs: He was a soldier brave, 
Who gacrificed his life, his tand to save; 

Who left his home, and friends, and dear ones all, 
To stand for liberty, to fight, to fall, 

And find in a strange /and, far, far from home, 
Where friends, and dear ones may not, cannot come; 
A soldier’s grave, ere long to be forgot, 

With nothing left but this to mark the spot 

Where he returned to earth—a small, white stone, 
Qn which this word is rudely carved—* Unknown.” 
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CHAPTER I. 

Tue house had a noble front, running back 
into a little village of outhouses; and all, out- 
houses and noble dwelling, were, you may be 
sure, full of the things fit and convenient for 
such premises. 

Tall, wide-spreading elms and limes were 
seen; and far below their tops were nestled 
green pines, darker green firs, silver-leaf pop- 
lars, and I know not what other trees of 
medium height, and of various richly-tinted 
foliage. They were each and all beautifully 
placed—singly, in trios, in clusters, and even 
in a grove, set at the further side of the wide 
lawn north of the buildings. 

The ample yard, laid out in wide paths, 
curving from the gates to the front, lay in good 
part open to the sunshine, as all yards ought; 
and this gave additional grace to whatever 
shade was cast on the sward by the shrubs 
and small trees—many of them rare, all of 
them of beautiful growth—and to the trees 
and shrubs themselves. 

Within the house—let us see how it was in 
there that October afternoon, when too young 
gentlemen of genteel appearance were walking 
leisurely along the wide, old road toward this 
mansion, and when the birds were doing their 
best all through the region to make the re- 
gion charming; were doing it especially—so it 
seemed to the approaching gentlemen—there 
in Mr. Hickendoff’s elms and limes, and hidden 
in among the firs, and up on the chimney-tops 
and sharp gables, and the uprising ornaments 
of the front portico. 

Mr. Hickendoff himself was moving about 
from big round-table to little round-table, in 
no hurry, but looking for something; now lift- 
ing a paper, anon, lifting a portion of his wife’s 
work, looking, looking; his brow knit a little, 
only a little, for he was at the furthest porsible 
remove from a savage; his mouth shut, and 
with the full pressure of thought on it, to keep 
it shut. 

He was dressed as that man is, who, out of 
the tendencies of an esthetic nature, must 
always be well-d: essed; and yet, as that man 
is, who must be able to go and see how it is 
with his stables, with trees, and shrubs, and 

lawns, a the instruments of the gardener, 
1 


with garden and field under the hoe and plough; 
and who, for his own corporeal and mental 
well-being, and out of his own delights, must 
sometimes take hoe, or spade, or clipving in- 
struments, into his own hands, working to quell 
a hundred irregularities in tree, or hedge, a 
hundred, ay, many hundreds, and even thou- 
sands of weeds, in the borders. He was re- 
fined-looking—was, indeed, handsome; but I 
do not think he knew it. Learned, wise as he 
was, I think it would have given him pleasure 
not a little if he had; and especially if his wife 
had been the one to tell him of it, if she had 
told him of it as if his fine, noble looks were 
a bank, where she had endless quantities of 
pride, pleasure, laid up. 

Mrs. Hickendoff, a fair woman of fifty, was 
that afternoon very tastefully dressed in some 
light, medium-tinted, summer stuff, with rose- 
colored ribbons and sparkling brooch at her 
throat. Her sewing was on the table at her 
side; but she was just then trying to read her 
‘*Peterson,’’ but could not consecutively, her 
husband’s stepping aboyt and lifting things 
fretted her so. 

She knew his way well enough. To her it 
seemed no downright, imperative search he 
was making, but a following up of his habit, 
vaguely overlying, so it seemed to her, the 
expectation of something turning up, which 
should suit his humor and put him to rest. It 
seemed so to her, because she had in her own 
nature, habits, not one clue to the needs, loves 
of the student, through which the, to her in- 
significant, pamphlet, and even the least news- 
paper item, becomes to him of more worth than 
gold and precious stones. 

When she thought she could not bear it any 
longer, dropping her magazine into her lap, 
and looking up over her glasses, she said, 
««What, for pity’s sake, are you looking after 
now? Tell me, and let me see if I can find it 
for you; and then I hope you will be ready to 
settle down somewhere. What is it?’’ 

«A number of the ‘American’—the last. I 
had it here this 74 

‘‘I know you had once. There is none here 
now, you see. It has been used probably.” 

Mrs. Hickendoff was in a mood somewhat 
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that of his favorite sheet, as she did, purposely 
to annoy him. 

“Now is there anything you want?” she 
added. 

No, I guess not,’”’ said the man of pacific 
temper. 

And hearing that the words were borne on 
one of his light sighs, did not soften her an 
atom. She must have been in a savage mood. 

Mr. Hickendoff took up the “Cultivator,” 
not because he cared for it just then, but be- 
cause he was glad to do something sure to turn 
his wife’s battery away; and sat down to pull 
out his glasses, and read or not, as his inte- 
rests led him. 

Then there, in the coziest chair in that large 
room full of cozy chairs, her crocheting in her 
hand, sat the fair, younger daughter of the 
house, her eyes filled with chagrin, going back 
and forth between her parents; her work raised 
in her fingers, ready for prosecution, when that 
troublesome man, her father, should be able to 
sit down and be quiet himself, and let ma be 
quiet. 

Her name was Laura—Laura D., as her 
friends often called her. 

She was esteemed fine-looking, as she was 
when very neatly and tastefully dressed; and 
in addition to this, well tempered. This latter 
she was not now; and no one, although she 
was faultlessly dressed that afternoon, would 
have called her handsome. 

This was the trouble, after pa sat down and 
ma got to reading again. She had no doubt 
Jimmy Conner was on his way round, it was so 
beautiful; and when she met him yesterday, he 
said he would be round soon. And she was 
anxious somehow. Somehow things didn’t look 
right—ma didn’t look pleasant. She hadn't 
got rid of the knots pa tied in her forehead, 
looking round so. It sometimes took her a 
good while to be rid of them; and she didn’t 
wonder. It did her. 

Pa looked heavy. She would warrant he 
was. He was sometimes; and then he wasn’t 
the least help to her in getting along with 
Tucker, who always came with Jimmy, and 
was scientific, like pa; and she didn’t know 
what to say to him, after the first few words 
about what kind of weather it was, were over. 

And then it wouldn’t be at all strange if 
‘grandma took it into her head to come down. 
She generally did when other things were going 
wrong. Asking Jimmy if he belonged to the 

, Conners of—Astracan, for allshe knew! And 
asking Tucker if he wasn’t of the Stockbridge 
family of Tuckers. He was. But what if he was? 





Dear me! She didn’t see what anybody 
wanted to live for, after they were seventy- 
seven. She knew she wouldn’t, especially if 
she had to live with somebody that didn’t want 
her. 

Just at that moment there appeared in the 
door-way a beautiful old lady, so noble, so 
serene, of so sweet a presence as to make the 
made-up attractions of the other two ladies 
grow dim before her. She was tall—not so 
tall by an inch or two as she was in her prime, 
dear old lady; but you could not guess how she 
had lost it, for she was as erect as ever. She 
wore a fine black dress, and underneath the 
open front a neckherchief, white and clear as 
the best of laundresses, herself, could make it, 
and a simple but very becoming cap. The 
charm was all about her. No babe’s face is 
whiter than hers was; no babe’s face can have 
the light that in hers shone out upon the place, 
making it seem holy to those who had hearts 
to appreciate it. Of course, it was a wrinkled 
face, but the brightness shone out upon the 
seams, so that one never saw them unless one 
looked for them. Her meek lips wore the ripe 
red of a beautiful maturity; and sometimes, 
when some old friend of herself and her late 
husband came, and she grew bright under the 
cherished reminiscences, the same ripe red 
delicately suffused her cheeks; and you might 
look far among the old and the young, and not 
find another so very, very beautiful and great 
in appearance as she. 

Strange that they were not prouder of her, 
thousand times, than of any other possession. 
By they, I mean Mrs. Hickendoff and Laura— 
for Mr. Hickendoff was proud of her. And it 
was not he who was her son; it was Mrs. 
Hickendoff who was her daughter. He kept 
his pride, as he did much beside, under his 
quiet, gently-moving exterior, his closed, still 
lips; but that was one thing, that, imparting 
some indescribable quality of grace, respect 
toward grandma, made her feel very much at 
peace under his roof, notwithstanding the re- 
peated slights and even rebuffs she met in her 
daughter and Laura. 

When she appeared in the door-way on the 
afternoon of which we have been writing, she 
glanced, as she did in every one of her en- 
trances, at the faces of the inmates, seeing 80 
little to encourage her there, as to make her 
hesitate, laying one weak, old hand on the 
door-frame, as if to support her somewhat in 
her uncertainty, looking from daughter to 
granddaughter, then back to daughter, but get- 
ting no glance, no word from either; hesitating, 
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but at last, with looks of pain coming in, 
seating herself at some distance from them, 
near a window, and commencing to prepare 
her white knitting-work. 

Now Laura glanced at her with impatience; 
with impatience in her soul, said to herself, 
“Old thing! Now if they come while she is 
here, she will begin to ask Tucker if he has 
heard from his grandfather lately, and how he 
is. Oh, dear me! Always sits by a window! 
I wish she knew it’s vulgar—wish ma would 
tell her ’tis. I would if pa wasn’t here. He 
won’t have a word said to her if he can help 
it; and she isn’t his mother, either; she’s ma’s. 
Grandma, won’t you sit somewhere else? the 
air will come in on you there.” 

Now Mrs. Hickendoff began again to disre- 
gard her magazine, and to cast her querulous 
attentions abroad, this time into grandma’s 
neighborhood, 

Mr. Hickendoff, seeing the glances, or, at 
least, knowing that they were there, and dread- 
ing to hear some ill-natured thing from his 
wife toward the mother, rose and went slowly 
out; but having halted beside a dish of golden 
sweets on the table in the dining-room, he 
heard his wife say, ‘‘What is it now, Laura? 
What is the trouble?” 

Laura, tipping her head with vexed looks 
toward poor grandma, said, ‘‘I want grandma 
to sit somewhere else. She might sit some- 
where else beside close to a front window, I 
should think.” 

Mr. Hickendoff, where he was standing, could 
not see the looks of pain gathering about grand- 
ma’s mouth, and on the whole so placid face; 
but he had seen them times enough to know 
that they were there. He pitied her. He felt 
his heart aching for her, he pitied her so. 

‘««T can see better here,” the weak voice said. 
“Old people need more light than the young 
do.” 

There were only front windows 1n the room; 
but she did not remind her granddaughter of 
that. 

“I hope I never shall be old!’’ the unreason- 
able young lady said in fractious tones. ‘I 
am snreI do. It’s so disagreeable!” 

She did not know that Jimmy, kind-hearted 
Jimmy, approaching the gate with Tucker, 
made haste when he saw that grandma was in 
the parlors, saying he believed he was as much 
in love with grandma as he was with—with 
Mrs. Hickendoff; that he was going to make 
love to her that afternoon, and whenever he 
saw her, so that when he got to housekeeping, 
he could get her to come and live with him, for 





she brought back to him—or seemed to—the 
days when his own grandmother, almost as 
handsome an old lady as grandma Lippencott, 
used to fix him in the midst of all sorts of com- 
forts—never was a boy so surrounded by them! 
He wished he could see grandma Lippencott 
oftener. 

There had been no declaration yet on Con- 
ner’s part. He had no doubt it was to come to 
that some day—he knew it was. But scmeaow 
he waited. He did not know why. He haa not 
looked for a reason; probably would not nave 
found one, if he had looked. The waitin, was 
instinctive, rather than with reason. 

‘‘Company, grandma,” said Laura, wyping 
her head toward the gate. ‘Company enming.” 

This could only mean that grandms. was to 

take her old limbs, her face—better than a 
hundred of Laura’s—away into somy other 
room. Grandma understood it so; anu rising, 
was making what trembling haste she could to 
leave the room, when Conner, seeing \ he move- 
ment through the open window, callea qut plea- 
santly, pleasantly lifting his het to her and 
smiling brightly, ‘‘Please don’t go, Mrs. Lip- 
pencott. I am coming almost on purpose to see 
you, if you will allow me to spy it.” 
} She tarried, however, only loag enough to 
shake hands with him warmly, to hear him 
say that he felt as if he had his own good, old 
grandmother back, when he saw her; and to 
feel her neglected old heart warmed up and 
immeasurably gratified by the polite, kind at- 
tentions of this elegant young man, this scholar, 
second only to Tucker, and in many respects 
even his peer. - For instance, in society, his 
sincere, lively manners, and his position with 
}regard to wealth, family, were such as to make 
him the sought-for among all the unengaged 
young ladies of that set at Andover; and, in- 
deed, among not a few of the engaged ones, 
who, if they could have found themselves where 
they were sure of him, would not have made 
use of very protracted ceremonies in being “off 
with the old love” and ‘‘on with the new.”’ 

‘Going, Mrs. Lippencott? You know I told 
you I came to see you.” 

He laughed. He was a cheery soul. He car- 
ried life—this is the word—with him into his 
classes, into society, and out into the streets 
among the children and dogs. 

“Going?” seeing that she still moved a little 
toward the door. 

He looked to Mrs. Hickendoff, getting no 
help from her. 

She was—rather ill-humoredly, it seemed to 





him—putting her husband’s newspapers and 
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pamphlets in order on the table, lending some 
little attention to the dried-up thing Tucker 
had in his hand, showing it to Laura, telling 
her it was ‘The Lastof the Osmunds;” paying 
the attention as Laura was paying hers, with 
shoulders and eyebrows lifted. 

And the probability is that Conner was right 
about the ill-humor, for there was not only 
grandma to vex her, and Laura to vex her, but 
she was, beyond this, thinking that she wasn’t 
going to be pestered with such things—as the 
dried-up Osmunds, she meant—in Tucker. She 
had enough of it in Mr. Hickendoff. She wasn’t 
going to listen to it long in anybody else. 

She did not, by-the-by, listen to it in her 
husband. Her grievance was.not that she 
really did listen to him; but it lay altogether 
in the temper and resolution that would not 
listen, having years ago made up her mind that 
she did not care for such things, and was not 
going totry to care; for had she not seen how 
Mrs. Linton, of Cambridge, had to keep her 
ears and eyes screwed up all of the time, ready 
to look, and listen, and talk. She would take 
care of herself. 

A poor sort of care, we fear; but how this 
was will appear, perhaps, as we go on with 
grandma Lippencott’s story. 





CHAPTER II. 


GranpMa, after having said a few pleasant, 
appropriate things to her young friend, gave 
him her good-by, and left the room. 

“I tried to keep her,”’ said Conner, speaking 
brightly to the rest, ‘I shall try harder next 
time—a great deal harder,”’ picking up a new 
volume from the table. 

Seeing what it was, he called out, ‘See this, 
Tucker! Mr. Hickendoff does things! We hear 
of a new thing that we must see, if in London, 
or Paris, or Berlin. We come here talking 
about it, saying we must see it, and here we 
find it on his table, the leaves all cut, the con- 
tents mastered as only he can master a thing; 
and he can tell us all there isthere. That is 
what your husband is, Mrs. Hickendoff.”’ 

‘Do you think so?” she said, half raising 
her eyes, and with the least perceptible curl 
in her upper lip. 

She had moments, moments of some sort of 
triumph on her own part, when she would 
have smiled suavely, and replied, “I am glad 
you think so.” This was not one of them; and 
so, with incredulous tones, she said, ‘Do you 
think so? Iam glad you do.” 

But she was not glad. That was not one of 





her moments of being glad in any of his 
triumphs. 

Conner seemed not to have heard her reply. 
He had been eagerly turning the pages over as 
he talked. Now he raised to hers such a pair 
of eyes as it always does us good to see—not 
inquiringly. He was young, filled with ear- 
nestness, vigor. His feelings, ideas, were posi- 
tive, because they had the clearness that be- 
longs to vigor, when intuitiveness, reason, 
education, lend their aid bountifully. 

‘Hear this,” said he, bent over his book. 
‘‘He—Ruskin, you know’’—raising his eyes to 
Mrs. Hickendoff and Laura’s, ‘‘he is speaking 
of the lichens and mosses, and he says, ‘Meek 
creatures! the first mercy of the earth, veiling 
with hushed softness its dintless rocks; crea- 
tures full of pity, covering with strange and 
tender honor the scarred disgrace of ruin, lay- 
ing quiet finger on the trembling stones, to 
teach them rest. No words, that I know of, 
will say what these mosses are. None are 
delicate enough, none perfect enough, none 
rich enough.’ And then at last he says, ‘And, 
as the earth’s first mercy, so they are its last 
gift to us. When all other service is vain, 
from plant and tree, the soft mosses and gray 
lichen take-up their watch by the head-stone. 
The woods, the blossoms, the gift-bearing 
grasses, have done their parts for a time, but 
these do service forever. Trees for the builder’s 
yard, flowers for the bride’s chamber, corn for 
the granary, moss for the grave.’ ” 

Mr. Hickendoff, coming in just then, with 
the slow approach habitual to him, had the 
concluding sentences for the rich, solemn music 
of his steps. How eager were thé greetings 
on the part of the young man! and what balm 
these were to the man along in years, weary, 
and with little to rest him. 

Delight and exceeding great interest he had 
in his studies, so he had oftentimes sadness and 
exceeding great lassitude. Sympathy, love, are 
the appointed rest for such conditions; and of 
these he found far too little. 

Mr. Hickendoff had also a new thing upon 
“The Glaciers of the Alps,” by Professor Tyn- 
dall, I think. It was by one, at any rate, who 
had been bending his best thoughts, his re- 
searches, to his subject; and so there were 
many, many facts, new even to the close stu- 
dent, who had not, like the author, made the 
subject a speciality. 

Our three gentlemen, examining the work, 
talking about it, were aglow with interest— 
pleasure; and 86, for a time they none of them 
thought of the two women, sitting there in 
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blank indifference to everything but the neglect 
of the learned gentlemen—a neglect (to make 
use of the word in the mind of those ladies, 
although it was not the fit one) which, with 
gentlemen of their stamp, could only have 
arisen after many a fruitless attempt to engage 
the interests that, if they could have been en- 
gaged, would have been so agreeable and ani- 
mating to them. 

“Learned gentlemen!” I think, if Mrs. 
Hickendoff and Laura had spoken the words 
just then, it would have been with signs of— 
of I know not what adverse feeling; whether 
of contempt for learned gentlemen, or of morti- 
fication at seeing themselves so far outstripped 
in the road to knowledge, and of envy toward 
those who outstripped them. 

I think it was the latter. 

If a large-brained man marries a small- 
brained woman, and she falls behind him in 
those matters which pertain to the intellect, 
all the while excelling in good sense, reason- 
ableness, affection, brightness, and all the 
beautiful qualities of housewife, mother; if she 
is sweet, content, proud of his learning, as he 
<s proud of her fine womanly nature, then that 
home is a peaceful little heaven; and daily in 
the husband's heart is Longfellow’s song, 

“What I prize most in woman, 
Is her affection, not her intellect.” 

If a large-brained man marries a large- 
brained woman, and if, while his profession, or 
his business afford him means of culture, con- 
tinued growth, her hands, heart, brain, must 
he filled with the cares and labors of house- 
keeping, of giving birth to her children, and 
bringing them up; if she has, besides this, a 
multitude of stitches to set each day, or each 
night; and if so, in spite of her endeavors to 
keep up with her husband; in spite of her 
prayers, and tears shed in prayer, and sweet 
patience, she falls behind him in intellect, and 
grows (as she thinks) humdrum, unworthy of 
him—God knows that she does not so grow un- 
worthy of him, but exceedingly worthy. He, 
her husband, knows it, too, and pities and loves 
her immeasurably. And he, too, could mingle 
his tears with his prayers. He does, perhaps. 
And if she goes before him to the grave, he 
feels as if all the world were shut in darkness 
about him. 

And, oh! is it not a great work on earth, 
this life of duty, love, patience, sweetness; 
this life into which much prayer, even many 
tears, much praise, also, enter? 

Is it not great to die so? To be so mourned 
with a life-long mourning, and life-long love? 


But, when it comes to Mrs. Hickendoff and 
Laura, the scene changes. 

We see brains, health, abundant leisure, 
freedom from care, book, the best society, not 
only ‘of Amherst, but of all the regions round 
about; and, under the same roof, one whole 
life/should have been a daily, hourly incentive 
to the most elegant, animating pursuits and 
acquirements; those pursuits and acquirements 
which are able to lift a woman fairly above all 
those poor, gossiping interests, by which the 
lives of so large numbers of our sex are marred. 

Your husband, Mrs. Z——, is a judge; yours, 
Mrs. W——, is a doctor; yours, Mrs. Y——, 
is a studious, learned mechanic; while yours, 
Mrs. X——, is a farmer—a wealthy, enlight- 
ened, scientific farmer; a man of whom doctor, 
judge, and all others, think with feelings of 
honor. 

These men are busy. Their feet must go 
where the affairs pertaining to their life call 
them. They are strong; not strong in body, 
perhaps; but in their sense of the uses to which 
the life on earth had best be applied. 

They are men to whom their God has given 
much to do on this wonder-teeming earth; this 
earth, moreover, where wrong is all the while 
battling with right, sickness with life; where 
are needed the Promethean touches of jmst 
such judges, just such doctors, just such men 
of science, research, as your hus!and, Mrs. 
Z , yours, Mrs. W.—, and yours, Mrs. 
X——, and Mrs, G——. 

And if they are hindered, if they see ob- 
stacles of your placing, in the way of ‘their 
feet, their souls cry out against it, and say, 
‘Phe work has been laid upon me, and woe 
is me, wife of my bosom, if I do it not.” 

Sitting, or going about in society, your 
fingers, your feet, your lips, busy enough, 
perhaps, but producing no good to your own 
soul, or to the souls of others; your life without 
aim, without culture, without growth toward 
a beautiful humanity; that is, you see the green 
glory and strength of his life. His head is, 
as it were, crowned. His presence is might 
everywhere. And, looking out after him, fol- 
lowing him with your sighings and complaints, 
as he goes from the home whose sole light he 
is, since you, sitting in your dullness, can be 
no light to its walls, or to any of its inmates. 
You envy him. You wish he did not know 
quite so much. You wisli people did not think 
quite so much of him, keep him quite so much 
in demand. You fret inwardly ; you say he does 
not respect you enough, pet you as he cught. 
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Mrs. G , did you never think with whole- 
some fear, that this inward fretting and envy- 
ing-with which you begin, may be;-butithe 
disastrous seed-sowing of a great.crap of envyy 
fretfulness, of you know not aow much unhap? 
piness, sin, ruin? inl 

_ Theis 80, many times, believe me. 

If, becoming conscious of what fou are doing, 
you go sedulously te werk) ant root -it ail. up, 
sowing roses in the soil and. eultivating them; 
then you are a darling, as your husband will tell 
you, if you make his bosom your confessional. 

But think how much: better it ;wduld have 
been for yourself, for him, for the-sacéed spot, 
your liome, if you had had none of this bad 
sowing, this difficult uprooting todo, but had 
your roses growing all the while, Think of it, 
tay poor dear! 

But, suppose that instead of this: uprooting, 
replanting, you go on envying, fretting.: Sup- 
pose that at last, delicate-like, you.‘ press him 
daily with your words, so that his soul is vexéd 
unto death,” and he suecumbs:to you, lays his 
head'in your lap, and gives up the locks of his 
strength to your ruthless shears. 

It may be that you are not fully awake to the 
wickedness of the work you are doing: As ‘it 
was with Delilah of old, so it is:with yow; you 
have no foresight of the beams in whose.deadly 
fall you also are a victim; but: you see enough; 
know enough, to be without excuse. You are 
doing your work with the perseverance of a 
selfish, weak, idle woman, who will: take no 
pains to grow into a worthier stature; who will 
not only fail to be the inspirer,' helper, the 
glory of husband, but will, with’ all her zeal, 
drag him away from all his-lofty pursuits, /am- 
bitions; pursuits, ambitions, which, if you were 
faithful, would be as much an honor to your- 
self as to him; and which, it may: be, are put- 
ting the daily bread not only into’ his mouth, 
but into your own and the chililgen’s, 

And when the. crown is gone from his head, 
the energy, grace, from his fe¢t, the light from 
his being, you are the first to reproach him, and 
say how he has altered since you married him; 
the first, that is, for the old) Delilah-taunt, 
‘‘The Philistines be upon thee; Samson.’ - 

Or, if he does not lay his head in your jap; 
but holds it aloft toward the sky, as.it belongs; 
he feels your envy, fretfulness, hang heavily 
about him all the while. He.climbs, poor man! 
but, through your discontent, the climbing is 
made laborious, exhausting. \And-sb he wears 
out the sooner. You and the ¢hildren are 
without him before the true time has come for 
him to, be gone. i 

Vou. LVIII.—9 








And think how ‘it might have been.” © You 
might have been a queen. If you did not care 
for his philosophy, his science, or his polities, 
you might have: satisfied -yourself with ‘en- 
nobling home pursitits, accomplishments, with 
benevolence: among the poor, the lost, and 
those in danger of being lost, with your sweet 
additions of taste, activity, brightness in s0- 
ciety, With love; in short, with the love that is 
the growth of:heaven in'the life. 





CHAPTER IIIf. 


Tue subjects'of those two new books, Rus- 
kin’s ‘*‘ Modern Painters;” and Tyndall’s ““Gia- 
ciers of the Alps,’’? would have been easily 
intelligible to our ladies, who sat there out of 
humor about them; ‘would have interested 
them; would have enlarged their thought, and 
rendered them fitter to be here where the beau- 
tifat hills, cliffs, mosses, lichens, the heavenly 
mountains and trees all are, if they had tried 
the studies, and other studies kindred to them. 
But they did not. 

Of course, Laura had been at school all her 
days, and’ was what’ is called finely educated. 
But’ her education, as every one saw, was @ 
very different thing from her sister Mollie’s; 
Mollie, people said, had all of papa’s energies in 
pursuit of good, and all of grandma’s excellent 
sense and understanding; had such ways and 
such feelings, they’ said; as suited not only 
parlor and hall, but closet and kitchen, the 
homes and'sick-rooms of the poor, and the way- 
sides, where the poor are seen carrying their 
burdens, wearing their faces of care, dolor. 

Mollie was in Florence with friends when 
our story opens. This’is the reason we do not 
see her round, kindling over Ruskin’s new 
thing. She had been in Europe a year; was 
there before the acquaintance with the young 
gentlemen, who were present that day, com- 
menced. 

Of course, grandma was proud of such a girl 
as Mollie. Of-course, she eould not help speak- 
ing about her, not only to those friends wko 
knew her, were fond of her, and were always 
inquiring about her; but to others—as Conner 
and’ Ticker--she could not forbear speaking 
incidentally, once in awhile, of the grand- 
daughter in Florence. 

This vexed ‘Laura. ‘Old thing!’” she said, 
“IT wonder she doesn’t hang a flag out of oné 
of the windows, with Mollie on one sidé and 
Florence'on the other, and keep it out’all the 
fair days, and all the stormy ones, too. I should 
think she would. Perhaps she will.” 
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She was speaking to her mother. Mrs. Hick- 
endoff did not reply. She would not really en- 
courage Laura in speaking so disrespectfully 
of her grandmother, she was thinking: but 
neither would she reprove her for it. Grand- 
ma fretted her so often, she couldn’t very well 
find fault with Laura for being vexed. 

The reader must not think that our gentle- 
men were together over Ruskin and Tyndall 
all this time. No, indeed, for they were true, 
' considerate gentlemen; and, besides, Conner 
was really well-pleased to get Laura into the 
next room, with wide archway; and no door 
between, to hear her sing and play—‘‘The 
Long, Long, Weary Day.” 

“The tong, long, weary. day 

Is 1 in tears away; 

And still at evening I am weeping, 
‘When from my window height, 

I look out on the night, 

I still am weeping, 

My lone watch keeping.” 

He turned the pages for her with the airs of 
a “smart” little boy: did it to chase the clouds 
away and bring out: the sunshine on her face; 
sang a little now and then when it came to 
strains that he particularly liked, although he 
knew his tones were but raw ones, and that he 
was apt to linger on the notes he liked best of 
all, rather putting Laura out iin the matter of 
time. He knew it, laughed at it; and when the 
strain came round again, put her out still 
further, laughed with the more merriment, 
himself praising his performance. He got her 
into fine spirits so; and;she was very hand- 
some. Seeing this, hearing the music, the 
merry laughter, put Mrs. Hickendoff also into 
fine spirits, so that she grew very lively toward 
her husband’s young friend, Tucker, and with 
a little conversation toward her husband, who 
lent himself with much interest to what the 
two were saying. 

The gentlemen’s, adieus were lively; were 
received in a lively manner by the others, Mr. 
Hickendoff being out on the broad steps, where 
the golden and crimson, and brown leaves were 
falling, to receive his, and see them go, 





CHAPTER IV. 


Moxie and the friends with whom she went 
out, were to be expected before. Christmas, 
Letters, just received, told their friends so. 

Laura was not glad Mollie was coming. She 
was, on the contrary, sorry as she could be. 
She said so to, herself many a time every day 
and evening. She was afraid she would get 
Jim, she said to herself—and if she did! If 


she did, she, Laura, would ‘be mad enough to 





tear brass.” This was her own phrase, and 
there were many others as unruly, showing to 
what depths evil passions can draw even such 
as have education and unnumbered helpful in- 
fluences surrounding them. 

Or, if Mollie didn’t get him, if she got scien- 
tific Tucker instead, there was Mollie Fowler, 
coming with Mollie. Being in Europe a year, 
of course she would besplendid now. She was 
called very handsome, anyway. She was most 
afraid of Mollie Fowler, after all: If Mollie 
Fowler did get him, it wouldn’t be quite so bad 
as it would to have her own sister get him. 

Bat this was what she would do, she*would 
get him engaged to her before any of them 
came. Then she would be sure. Jimmy was a 
fellow to keep his word, if he gave it, let ever 
so much beauty and sprightliness, and old? 
world learning come. Nobody would get him 
if he had given his word. 

So she dressed herself very handsomely at 
all hours; went out at all hours of the morning 
and the early evening, when Jimmy, whose 
quick brain mastered his studies with little in- 
doors delving, was to be encountered frequently 
on some of the streets, or paths—all so glorious 
then, not:only with the glory that always be- 
longed. to them, through the greatness of the 
mountain and valley prospects, but with this 
added to them now, the colors of autumn on 
the foliage and flowers, the purple mists on 
the air. 

She was very happy in being out, as, indeed, 
everybody else seemed to be. She was so happy 
she didn’t know what to do; she would have 
said, did, in fact, within herself say, when it 
happened that she saw Jimmy anywhere, and 
saw that he was as glad to meet her as she was 
to meet him. Gladder even, inasmuch as his 
nature was more friendly, joyous. 

She got him to the house often in those bright 
days, by telling him-about a new piece of music, 
or even some new book that pa seemed to think 
a great. deal of, shrugging at this, alas! for 
her, because, alas! for her, Jimmy saw it; and 
although it impressed him then only ip the 
lightest, most evanescent degree, it went into 
his memory, where already, without his pre- 
sent consciousness, scores of other shrugs and 
other demonstrations akin to them, such as 
knitted brows, impatient movements of the 
head, ‘impatient tones, were laid up. 

Another thing she did to lure him, was to tell 
him that he’ hadn’t been round for an age, a 
whole age, she did believe, looking in his face, 
laughing; but, after all, with the eyes of a child 
that has been hurt a little, and doesn’t fancy it. 
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“Not for an age?” said Jimmy. ‘It was 
only day before yesterday.” 

“Why!” with a great intonation, a great 
spread of the hands andarms. ‘It seems ever 
so much longer.” 

“So it does. Well, I am coming round this 
evening; so is Tucker. He wants to show 
something new in the rock line to Mr. Hicken- 
doff.”” : 

“Oh! that is what he and you are coming 
for?’’ now said our silly girl. 

‘“‘ That is what he is coming for. Iam coming 
to see you,” bowing low, lifting his hat to go. 

The best that decoration, not only in her own 
person, but in that of her father and mother, 
in lights, autumn leaves, flowers, and the tables 
and seats moved to, new, striking places, and 
the bright looks of expectation, could do to 
charm Jimmy and complete his conquest, was 
done by Laura—by Laura and Mrs. Hickendoff. 
Chiefly by Laura; for Mrs. Hickendeff now, 
as at other times, managed to preserve her 
appearance g well-bred, indifference about 
things. Things must, at least, wear the ap- 
pearance of taking care of themselves, if they 
did not. She wanted Laura to get Jimmy Con- 
ner, but she could not be seen taking any mea- 
sures to this end. 

She did this thing, however, in the most 
natural manner conceivable. She seemed all 
at once to know all about the books—the large, 
illustrated books, that is; and so she did, for 
she had looked. them up that day. This was 
one of her preparations for evening—so she 
could say to Tucker, ‘‘Have you seen this? 
Have you seen that? No! Haven’t? You must, 
then,’’ and away she went to bring this, to 
bring that. Had Mr. Hickendoff told him yet 
about the cases of insects that came that day? 
Oh! well he must come out into the hall, where 
the cases still were, and see them. Come, Mr. 
Hickendoff. Had he seen the specimen of gro- 
phitis (or something of that sort, she said) that 
came yesterday from Virginia? a beautiful 
thing. 

He had not; and she went with them to the 
library, which, being large, was at once library 
and cabinet. 

Laura and Jimmy, meanwhile, had their 
chairs together close to the beautiful group of 
green-house flowers sent out that day by a 
friend in the city. After talking about them 
awhile, and after a pause, Laura said, ‘‘Oh, 
dear, it’s autumn!” 

I do not suppose she had thought of it before, 
with regrets, melancholy; but she was rather 
sad that evening, autumn or no autumn; and 





it was in part, perhaps wholly, on account of 
what her thoughts that day, and for several 
days, had been about losing Jimmy to one or 
the other of the Mollies, who were coming. So 
real tears were in her eyes; the flush on her 
cheek deepened, she was moved. 

Jimmy Conner, seeing it, wondered at the 
mood new to him; moved a little down, seeing 
it, laid his hand on the back of her chair, say- 
ing, ‘“‘Yes, it is autumn again. Don’t you like 
it, 2”? 

“Not now. I don’t know as I have thought 
about it before; but I am as sad as I can be to- 
night. I don’t know what makes me.” 

‘‘ Ho! this I shall not allow,” taking her hand 
in his. It was close by, where she had some 
time ago placed it. ‘+I—I,” he was going to 
say, ‘‘shall put a stop to this,” and get her to 
laughing, because he really did like the girl, 
and it went to his heart seeing her distressed. 

She had not the least doubt he was going to 
say, ‘“‘I—I love you, and you know I do, and I 
must. wipe all your tears, so”—with his kisses, 
that is. And so, when she at that moment saw 
grandma’s pure, saint’s face in the door open- 
ing from the library, saw her coming slowly in, 
her anger was so suddenly aroused as to ac- 
complish an utter rout of self-command; and 
before Jimmy had time to drop her hand and 
speak to grandma, (he was slow doing it, be- 
cause the sight of Laura’s face at once changing 
from the gentleness of the dove to the crueity 
of the hawk, half absorbed his thoughts, ) when 
grandma was just beginning to say, ‘It is 
warmer here; the fire is down in ” Laura 
sprang with quick impatience to her feet, say- 
ing, ‘‘I’ll see to it. Come; I'll find Bridget. 
Where is Bridget?’’ hustling grandma out be- 
fore her with her hands, touching her shoulder, 
touching her arm, her hand. 

So grandma was not to come into the warm 
room, where the bright lights and the autumn 
leaves were—the beautiful old lady, who, if 
she could have been tenderly seated in one of 
the handsome chairs, and made to feel at home 
there, would have turned the place into a sanc- 
tuary; a thing the velvet, and gilding, and 
marble, and even the autumn leaves, and the 
group of flowers could not do; but enly loving, 
united, noble human beings. 

She took grandma out. Jimmy bad not even 
the chance to apeak one word to her, and he 
was stunned somewhat. He, as the reader 
knows, always had his own dear, risen grand- 
mother in grandma. Lippencott’s place, and this 
made it a thousand times harder for him, seeing 
the rude, unfeeling ejectment. 
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Laura came back ina very few minutés. She 
tried to look and speak as if the dove were still 
sitting in her breast—but it was'not. ‘Tt is'a 
bird easily ‘scaréd away, notwithstanding it 
has such 'tamé ways; and, once scared, it is 
very likely to alight, pick its séed and’ do its 
cooing on other ground. The hawk is not easily 
seared. With dozens shaking hats and aprons 
at him, he holds his steady place over lis prey. 
This hawk-anger held its place over Laura. 

The others returned presently, to the relief 
of both Jimmy and Laura, for there Was no 
word that they could find'to say to each other 
until the rest came; and thén they could’ not 
say much. Jimmy could not get over the shock, 
or over the pity he felt.for grandma. 

As for the undisciplined girl, Laura, she 
could have bitten her tongue through with 
vexation, exercised chiefly toward grandma 
for the unseasonable intrusion; but in part 
alsé toward herself, that she did not, to make 
use of her‘own reflection, “keep her temper as 
long as he stayed, and have it out with grand- 
ma afterward.” But when they were ‘going, 
she would get to Jimmy’s elbow, would bend to 
his ear, and say, ‘‘Do come again, for I am 
dreadfully out of sorts to-night. I don’t feel 
like myself one bit; but I will if you will come 
to-morrow some time. You will?” 

“Yes,” he replied, looking into the tear-filled 
eyes, and nearly forgiving her at the sight of 
the tears, the looks of deprecation. 

“Yes,”’ he repeated, speaking very kindly. 

And now her courage rose—for were not pa 
and ma going to spend the day at Northampton. 
Did she not hear Tucker tell pa that he was 
going to Boston to hear Sumner, or somebody 
speak at Fanueil Hall? Would she not be sure 
this time that in all the rooms in the house, 
except the parlors, fires should be kept up, so 
that grandma would have no sort of excuse 
for poking her nose ‘in there? Here, at her 
wretched thoughts of grandma, the rest de- 
parted. She could not help feeling condemned 
for such thoughts of her, as well as for the un- 
kind, or, at least, neglectful treatment she each 
day of her life ‘meted out to her: The reflec- 
tion troubled her, as it always did when it got 
hold of her; but it led to no better course, it only 
inflamed her anger against the old lady, and 
kept her saying, ‘Oh, dear! if we could only 
get rid of her! If pa would only pension her 
off somewhere, into somé boarding-place or 
other! She wears me all'out.'’ Deat me!” 


Thoughts like these ‘kept up'their disturb- 
ance in her' brain, long after'she went to bed: 
Of course, the dove did not come buck to such a } 





breast. Of course, she neglected to'ask for it. 
Of course, no thought of God or heaven eame to 
touch her‘heart. So, of course, having done 
her wrong, she went to sleep in her unhanpi- 
ness, and waked in it in the morning—waked 
with a new fear staring her in ‘the face; and 
this was that if grandma did ever get a chance 
to' have Jimmy to herself a few minutes, she 
would begin—not to complain of her unkind- 
ness, she wags teo well-assured of grandma’s 
delicacy to fear that—but that she would begin 
to praise Mollie’s kindness, and to tell him that 
she was coming. 

“Oh, dear me!” she said again, for the 
fiftieth time. 

But, then, why? Jimmy was coming that after- 
noon. She was going to have him all to her- 
self, and she must begin to grow good-natured. 
She would anyway, grandma or no grandma. 
She would forget there was any grandma; and 
get her best looks back, every oneof them. 

So she played, sing,’ ran with Brigand 
through the rooms; but if gran@a came once 
in sight, was stiff and silent toward her. If 
grandma tried, as she did at dinner, to talk a 
little, Laura answered in the fewest syllables, 
without looking up, without smiling, even if 
grandma’s smile beamed out ever so kindly. 

And when grandma said how glad they would 
all be to seé Mollie back safe amongst them 
oncé more, Laura, in vexed tones, replied, «TI 
wish you wouldn’t talk quite so much about 
Mollie—Mollie—Mollie; as if there wasn’t an- 
other thing in the world to talk about. I get 
tired hearing it. All our friends will get tired 
hearing it. Especially Conner and Tucker.” 

Jimmy Conner, at the same time eating his 
dinner, with the talk of his fellows going on all 
the while, was industriously thinking; was 
thinking ‘of the frowns he saw the day before, 
and of the change they wrought in the girl’s 
face; was wondering whether they came often; 
whether they came whenever grandma ap- 
peared at the wrong moment, or anything hap- 
pened at the wrong moment, or in the wrong 
manner. 

Thinking of the meek, old lady under the 
frowns, he felt savage. But then-he reflected 
on what Laura said apologetically ‘about being 
out of tune. That was it! She was out of tune! 
Why did he not do her the justice to think of 
that before? 

Soon, however, hig thoughts fell once more. 
If grandma had come in, he reflected, and 
Litra had ‘welcomed her sweetly, had seated 
her and cuddled to one side of her chair, very 
likely he would have cuddled to the other side. 
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He knew he would. He would have talked with 
her, called her grandma, very likely, before he 
was through; and then he and Laura would 
have had a laugh over it; and it would have 
been strange if he had not somewhere along, at 
the parting, or somewhere, got a chance to call 
her dear Laura, to tell her that he loved her, 
and to ask her if she knew of it, if, it pleased 
her knowing it; if she loved him a little, enough 
to begin with. ' 

Meanwhile, Tadmor was speaking to him, 
had been speaking to him all along, his fellows 
told him, adding that they guessed he was in 
for it down at Hickendoff’s. 

So, thinking that he was glad he was not in 
for it down at Hickendoff’s, feeling quite sure 
it would have been a tremendous mistake and 
misfortune, if grandma’s coming in, and a little 
kindness on Laura’s part, had got him into it 
past remedy, he lifted a bright face to their 
bantering, and answered just as many questions 
as they wanted to ask about the true way of con- 
struing that difficult, disputed passage in Plato, 

So, going ‘out with his fellows, his brain 
eager, fruitful with its thoughts of the disputed 
phrase, and of all there is in this world for a 
fellow to be finding out, doing, he went lightly 
brushing his hands; and this was his way of 
disposing of the last lingering thoughts of 
Laura as his companion in life. 

He would go round that day, as he had pro- 
mised, and let her see that he had got rid of 
the last lingering thoughts. 

Only, he would be her friend, for the sake of 
still going te that house, where her, father and 
so many helps, so many objects of interest were, 
and where grandma was. Ah! if Laura had 
only been like her grandmother, and not like 
her mother! he said—for he could not bear to 
give her up. So he said, “Ah, me!’’ at last, 
as Laura was doing. 





CHAPTER V. 

On*his way round in the afternoon, as he 
came in sight of the noble trees, and the noble 
home nestled behind them, he said perhaps it 
was not all over. She was out of sorts; per- 
haps that was all. He would wait and find out 
just what she was habitually toward grandma 
before he decided. If she was kind to her, 
sweet toward her, he would believe that she 
would be sweet toward him, when the marriage 
was old and ripe, and he and she had climbed 
the hill of life to its summit; and that she 
would be sweet and gentle toward his good 
mother when she was old. But if he saw the 
frowns once more, he would let her slide. 





Laura came, out to the steps while he was yet 
in the path, and there she stood, bending, both 
hands extended, to meet him. She was already 
talking while he was in the path, and talking 
fast; she led him in, tripping at his side, she 
was so glad to see him. She told him it was 
because she was so glad to see him. She was 
all alone; she told him, Pa and ma had gone 
to spend the day with the Bulkeleys, and she 
was all alone. 

It'was on his tongue to say, ‘And grandma?”’ 
But he felt sure that if he did so, he would see 
a portion of the sweetness go, see some little 
knots tied in her forehead; and he had not just 
then the courage to try the ordeal upon her. 
He would let it pass. 

The pair were, just getting into one of their 
great flows of talk, suchas always followed if 
Laura led, when the door-bell rang, and some 
intimate, friends.of, the family, Mrs. and Miss 
Cambreling, together with a visitor, were 
ushered into the parlor, The first named were 
Conner’s friends ,also; and the conversation 
was animated all round, until Miss Cambreling 
inquired for grandma. 

‘Oh, yes!’’ Laura, answered, rising hastily, 
‘you shall go right up to her room. I will go 
with you.” 

“No,” begged Mrs, Cambreling. ‘‘ Have her 
come down, my dear, if she is willing, I want 
to see her, too.” 

And Miss. Cambreling, telling Laura to re- 
main, where, she was, said she would go and 
bring .grandma., Back, she, came in a little 
while, and grandma with her, entering like 
any queen, any gracious, one, with the years 
and the wisdom of them, better than any other 
crown, any other sovereignty, claiming to exist 
per gratis Dei. 

For it is true, however we may pass it by, 
and regard it not, there, gan: nowhere else on 
this earth, be found, dignity, so, immaculate, 
wisdom so pure, so calm, as that,we find in the 
aged man/or woman, who has tasted well life’s 
joy and life’s sorrow;, whose thoughts are 
already in heaven, and whose hopes, comforts, 
are built on the Rock, not on the sliding sands 
of earth. 

Such love earth. We who are younger, and 
have seen and suffered, and been helped so 
much less, know little of the breadth and depth 
of their love of the fair earth beneath them. 
Beneath them—this is the secret of the charm. 
Earth is beneath them; heaven is around and 
above them, so close to them, that their heads 
wear its near glories asa crown. Some of us, 
looking reverently, see it, as Conner and many 
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another saw it in grandma Lippencott. He saw 
it when she came in; and he could ‘hardly re- 
strain his feet from going with swift haste to 
her side. As it was, he soon got there. 

And did she not understand the warm hand- 
clasp, the reverent face and tones, such as the 
man who would die for his sovereign pays to 
her? It made her very happy, very beautiful, 
that and the honor Mrs. Cambreling and her 
daughter paid her. 

Laura tried not to notice it; tried to keep 
her amiable temper; or, if ‘she lost that, her 
amiable looks. But my readers know the in- 
finite difference of expression that lies between 
real goodness of heart and goodness assumed 
for selfish purposes. 

So Laura’s glory waned as grandma’s waxed 
brighter; and Conner could not help seeing it. 
He tried not to see it; tried to bélievé that it 
was not there; tried not to'see that the shrugs 
grew more frequent and irritable, when the 
conversation turned to Mollie and Mollie’s re- 
turn—and he had a chance to hear how grand- 
ma and those excellent ladies praised her. 

Miss Cambreling thought there ought to be 
an ovation when she came, she had been gone 
so long—they all loved her so; she was coming, 
too, with so many laurels on; she had formed 
such great acquaintances, and even friend- 
ships, since she had been ‘gone, and had, be- 
sides, sent home such beautiful letters. What! 
never had heard of them, Mr: Conner? That was 
strange! looking to Laura for an explanation. 

But Laura, although she heard every word, 
and felt it aggravate her beyond measure, kept 
on talking with the Cambrelings’ visitor. 

By-and-by, the ladies went: Then grandma 
_ went, Conner shaking hands with her, bowing 
very low to her, and holding the door for her 
to pass out. 

Thoughts of the true daughter of the house, 
who was coming, remained with Conner after 
they left; but he did not speak of her. TRe 
house seemed a better place; seemed, in'a way, 
a holy place to him because she was coming, 
and becauSe grandma was in it, and that 
learned, good man, Mr. Hickendoff. Even 
Laura seemed dearer to him as the sister of 
her who was coming. Even Mrs. Hickendoff 
rose in his esteem for being the mother of one 

¢' worthy of such affectionate plaudits as he had 
just heard from those ladies. 

He remained, therefore, yet a little longer, 
talking in a serious, but very friendly way 
with Laura; and then he went, parting with 
her with unusual kindness, which she could 
not help feeling; nor could she help connecting 





it with what had been said in his presence 
about Mollie. 

She had a cry about it after he was gone. 
As she sat there thinking, she little by little 
felt thoughts of his kindness doing her good. 
She was ‘a wicked girl, she thought, to be so 
stiff, and stubborn, and selfish toward every- 
thing—grandma, and Mollie, and pa, and ma, 
and everybody, if they didn’t do and ‘say just 
the things that pleased her. Stiff, selfish thing! 
But she could be better—could she not, indeed ? 
Could she not be what she ought to be? Had 
she not the capacity? Could she not grow 
better tempered? 

Not like Mollie. Mollie was sweet anyway, 
let what would come. But she would be better— 


there was room enough for that. Good! She 
would begin that hour—could she not? Was 
it not possible for her? Yes, indeed! Yes, 


indeed! She came to her feet. She instinc- 
tively lifted her hands in her—in her prayer; 
for it was a prayer, in whatever words it was 
framed. It went straight to the ever ready ear 
of the Father, and He helped her. 

She broké a little cluster’ of choice flowers, 
grandma’s favorites—a rose, a heliotrope, a 
beautiful carnation, and geranium-leaves—and 
placed them in a handsome vase before grand- 
ma’s plate on the supper-table. She wheeled 
up an easier chair for grandma to sit in. She 
went to look at herself in a mirror, and then 
smoothing her hair, she put other flowers, also 
grandma’s favorites, in among the curls and 
braids—and they beautified her amazingly, 
they and the prayer, the good deeds toward 
grandma. 

When supper was ready, she waited by the 
open door to meet grandma, and show her the 
beautiful flowers. But, after all, grandma 
seemed most pleased by the flowers in the hair 
of her granddaughter; most pleased with them 
and the new face under them. She kissed the 
girl’s forehead, she was so pléased; and the 
motherly kiss went straight to Laura’s ‘heart, 
incentive to a ‘new prayer, this time blent with 
praise, having, it may be, no thought of God 
in it, but having thought of the good He re- 
quires of us, and blesses to our souls if we 
yield it. 

«Write me down as one who loves his fellow- 
men.” Let us bé so written down, and we are 
as sure of God’s smiles as if we spent our days 
in rightly-worded prayers to Him, because, as 
it is absolutely true that “love is born of God,”’ 
there can be no true love, love of our fellows, 
that does not at His bidding flow into our souls 
from Him. Only so have we, or can we have, 
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this love for our lips, our deeds, our very pre- 
sence, if we speak and act not. 

Laura kept grandma; and they talked to- 
gether of Mollie’s return. And Laura laid her 
plans of welcome, of decorations with flowers; 
and the hall should be in laurel and crimson 
berries, as Christmas would be close by—there 
should be such decorations as no one had seen 
in that house before, 

And grandma spoke of the dishes that Mollie 
loved best—the New England dishes—such as 
she had sometimes wanted there, where she 
could get nothing like them. 

Yes, Laura said, they would have some of 
them the very first meal. Wouldn't it be nice, 
grandma? 

Laura cried quietly a few times talking about 
it; talking about this, and burying her dead. 
She had given Conner up. She had no doubt 
he was for Mollie. But if she could be good, 
there would be something, somebody for her. 

She could, anyway, see some happiness be- 
fore her; and she did not think there had been 
much in the past—she had been so wicked, so 
idle, so good-for-nothing. 

She wished she could know as much as pa. 
He began life poor, she knew—too poor for 
college; had married the daughter of a poor 
clergyman; but he had grown rich, and had 
become so learned that he was honored far and 
mear for his researches, his collections; and 
especially, among scholars, for his writings. 
But she never could—it wasn’t in her. Good! 
But she would know more—a great deal more. 
And on his farm, in his garden, among his 
vines, she would be his right-hand daughter. 
And in loving them all—grandma and the rest, 
she meant—she and Mollie would each in her 
lifferent way be his right-hand daughter. And 
some time she would find somebody—to be her 
ausband, she meant. ’ 





CHAPTER VI. 

Ir I were to say that Laura’s good resolutions, 
ind the good achievements that succeeded close 
upon them, came too late, inasmuch as they 
fould not win Conner back to his: old place 
with regard to her, I would be making as great 
n mistake as ever fell upon mortal’s pen. For, 
although Conner did almost at once, love Mollie 
‘with his whole heart, admire her with his 
twhole intellect, his sense of beauty, and ap- 
‘prove her with his whole moral sense, did, 
after talking with pa, offer himself to her and 
meet sweet acceptance; yet was our Laura 
happy—as we say to the children—because 





she was good. I do not think there was o 
happier girl anywhere around. She spent less 
time ruffling, beading, gimping, braiding her 
dresses, I am glad to say; for so she was saved 
the old headaches, spineaches, through which 
her temper had ‘been beset with such innumer- 
able plagues. So, also, she was enabled to be 
much in the air, at her father’s side, at Mollie 
and Conner’s, and on horseback off on the 
beautiful country by-ways, often alone, some- 
times with Mollie, sometimes with both Mollie 
and Conner. 

But, if I remember right, she found -Thorn- 
dike, that capital fellow, one time when she 
was riding alone, and when she had descended 
from her saddle to look at a stone she saw 
gleaming splendidly up by the roadside wall. 
She was constantly bringing home things to 
pa in these days, and she wanted to see what 
that was. 

She was obliged to keep the bridle on her 
arm, and did, pounding away at the stone with 
another; for, although pa, no doubt, had it 
in his collection, she herself wanted to know 
the name it was called by.’ But Dill troubled 
her, shaking his head over the undertaking, 
and so pulling the rein. 

It was a lonely road; one of those narrow 
ones that branch off from our highways, kor- 
dered much of the way with hazles, alders, 
virgin-bowers, and with the weepirg birches 
and hemlocks that brush the carriage as we 
pass, and here and there with a beautiful wood 
on each side, almost meeting at the end of the 
vista before us. So she talked to Dill, telling 
him he didn’t do right, for she was getting that 
stone for pa; telling him she would box his 
ears when she got up where she could reach 
them; when suddenly he pricked up those same 
handsome, thorough-bred ears, turned his head, 
at some sound, then turning it so far and so 
quickly, as he wheeled his flank round, as to 
compel, on her part, a sudden clambering de- 
scent from the steep roadside. 

This Thorndike’ saw—after having heard 
Laura’s remonstrance—Thorndike; and his 
host, Professor Headles’ sensible dog, Phii, 
as they came in sight on the road. Therndike 
hastened up at once, laying his hand on the 
bridle, which, par parenthese, was not necessary, 
although, seeing the mettle of the animal, and 
not seeing Laura’s, he could not be sure of this. 

Phil waited, with a foot lifted, until he had a 
chance to see Laura’s face, then came’up to 
claim acquaintance. 

The reader, without being told, knows that 
through’ the two animals, the horse and the 
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dog, the hammered stone to be picked up, and 
through the remounting of, Laura, the adjust- 
ment of her stirrup, the pair felt somewhat as 
if, they knew each other pretty, well, when 
they, met again in a day or two at Mr. Hicken- 
doff’s, whither our gentleman came, accom- 
panied by his friend, the professor; knows, 
moreover, that they were in the progress of 
time. made one, 

The best of itis, that Me. were really made 
one for all time and all eternity, before the 
priest and the law had anything to do with it. 

_ They were married as soon ag Conner finished 
his last year in college, and was ready to take 
his place on life’s stage, in the management of 
the fine estate, the great productive farm that 





is left to him by hig late father. To cake his 
place, also, among scholars, men of literature, 
science, and on, the arena, on all arenas to 
which the needs of the beloved country, of 
beloved but assoiled humanity called such 
as he. ee . 

And grandma, dear grandma, who since has 
gone, home, was queen of the festival. She was 


“magnificefitly dressed; that is, she was dressed 


in, magnificent stuffs, with magnificent appro- 
priateness. And Laura saw and gratefully ac- 
knowledged that, ‘now she so deeply loved 
grandma, every honor that was bestowed by 
the guests on grandma, redounded to ber also, 
and made her, feel like a queen. 

Ab! she was a happy, happy girl! 





AUTUMN 


LEAVES. 





BY NiM. JOHN SOM. 





‘Tis sunset; on the Autumn woods 

The golden radiance lies; 

And every leaf is brilliant now, 

With Nature's brilliant dyes. 
“October's long, bright days” ate here— 
Its golden sunsets, soft and clear ; 

Its glowing twilights,-calm and bright— 
A spell that weddeth day with night. 


T’ve wandered in the Autumn woeds, 
This fair, bright, golden day; 

And my heart hath journeyed back again, 
To days long past away. 

To scenes almost foretten now, 

When childhood’s light}was on my brow ; 

And in the Autumn woods so fajr, 

I gathered leaves—a chaplet rare! 





And not alone my childhood’s hours, 
In memory rose for me; 

But many a loved and cherished one— 
Friénds T may never see— 

Till I, beneath the leaves so brown 

Am Jaid, like them, in sileace down; 

And en the shadowy, mystic shore 

We dwell, where Autumn reigns tio more. 


And then, when gorgeous Autumn weaves 
Her crimson, gold, and brown ; 

And the richly-tinted forest-Icaves, 
Are swept in silence down. 

They'll tightly fly where I shall sleep, 

Ia that long slumber; calm and deep, 

With rustling, dirge-like tone of woe, 

To mourn the friend who rests below. 
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My boy, as watching liy thy bed, 

T look upon thy pillowed head, 

How many hopes, how thuny fears, 
Start up to paint thy futhre,yearst 
Ah! now thy dreams are innocent, 
As if by Heaven's own angels sent; 
That placid brow, that sudden smile, 
Have in them naught of sin or guile 
Surely that sleep serene, unmoved, 
Is what He giveth His beloved, 
When He his choicest balm would shed 
Upon His youthfal servant's head. 


Dear boy! how long, alas! shalt thou 
Preserve that pure, udwrinkled brow? 
How long with joyous spirit keop 

The tranquil heart that gives such sleep? 





Not long, I know; for Passion’s din 

Tod soon shall startle all within; 

And seon Temptation’s honeyed word, 
And. Rleasure’s summons, shall be hcard. 


Ah! when the temper comes at length, 
Re God's own warning word thy strength! 
Ah! then recall thy mother's prayer, 
And to the Source of love repair; 

Let every earnest look she gave, 

And every fear her heart did brave, 

Be thenra help to. guide, to save 

Thee from perdition’s living grave! 

Let every sigh and hope of love 

Be tiés to’ draw thy soul above ; 

For know; tie of her own heart's blood, 
She lowes you as she loves her God! 








wa Va > 
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«Bur what shall we wear? That’s the ques- 
tion now, girls.” F 

And Delphine seated herself on the edge of 
the low bed, her cheeks flushed, and her splen- 
did yellow tresses allinatremble. She held 
a note, in her fingers,,a dainty, cream-colored 
affair, with an English crest on the seal. It 
contained an invitation to a ball to be given up 
at the Elms, in honor of the young Marquis of 
Hautville. 

The Elms was a magnificent suburban resi- 
dence, combining all the rural freedom and 
beauty of the country, with the refinement, 
gayety, and excitement of the city. Mrs, Chad- 
wick, its elegant mistress, was. an English- 
woman, wedded to an American millionaire, 
and her kinsman, the young Marquis of Haut- 
ville, had eome over to make her a visit. 
Hence this wonderful ball. 

‘“What shall we wear?’’ repeated Del. 
“‘There’s that green moire quite as good as 
new, if one only had a few laces. You can 
make over that Javender silk.” 

“No, I won’t touch it, the ugly, Quakerish 


’ thing, ,I’ll stay at home first,” 


‘Sister, could you make anything of that 
gold-colored pattern of mine? If you can, I’m 
sure you’re welcome!” 

The question came through the open win- 
dow, in.a voice as sweet as the note of a thrush; 
and little Rose, leaning a, pair of brown, dim- 
pled arms upon the sill, looked in upon her 
harasged sisters. 

A sudden light flashed up,in Grace’s hand- 
some eyes. 

‘“‘ Why, to be sure; I had quite forgotten that— 
, twill be just the thing. What a trump you are, 
Rose! Run and get it, won’t you?” 

Rose hurried away, returning almost in- 
stantly with a folded paper in her hand, Grace 
snatehed ;it eagerly, and unrolled the glitter- 
ing, golden silk. Almost a year before, when 
aunt, Delmar came.on a summer visit, she had 
broyght it to Rose as a birthday gift. _But Rose 
had, never found an. opportunity to make or to 
wear it, A busy little Martha was this Rose, 
careful and cumbered with many things; the 
eyer active bee, who kept the home-hive filled 
with, honey, while her gay, butterfly sisters 
sported in the sunshine. , 





“Tt will make up gloriously, Del,” said 
Grace. 

Del eyed the silk grudgingly. 

‘Go and bring that green moire, Rose,” she 
said.. ‘‘If it’s faded any, I won’t wear it.” 

Rose brought it obediently, its rustling, sea- 
green splendor seemed to content the beauty. 

Yes,” she said, ‘‘’twill suit me best. I trust 
the marquis likes green. But where shall we 
get the laces?. Rose, don’t you think you could 
spare just a little money?” 

Rose stood thoughtful, pushing back the 
brown curls from her brow. 

“Girls,” she said, ‘‘it takes so much for poor 
papa’s medicine, you know; and there’s the 
butcher’s bill. But I'll see.” 

Money was scarce enough at Strathway, de- 
spite the grand old homestead. Mr. Strathway 
belonged to one of the old, patrician families 
of the State, but he had lost his fortune and his 
health, and was now a hopeless, helpless in- 
valid. The mother of the three girls had long 
ago gone to her last resting-place. 

Rose went to her room and took out the 
pocket-book. Thoughtfully and carefully she 
counted over her scanty hoard, 

“I might spare them this much,” she said, at 
last, reserving a portion; ‘‘and I'll let them 
take that, too. I did want adress and hat—but 
it doesn’t matter.”’ 

She had been saying every surplus penny to 
purchase a spring outfit for herself; but she 
gave up the hoard now without a murmur. 

“Oh, Rose!, you are a fairy!” cried Del and 
Grace, jn a breath, as she put the money in 
their hands. Now we can make ourselves gor- 
geous.” 

The sweet spring sunlight warmed every 
nook and corner in the grand, old Strathway 
homestead, and the gentle winds wafted the 
odor of blossoms through the open windows, 
till all the dim rooms were fragrant. Little 
Rose was unusually busy that day. John, the 
gardener, had driven her sisters down to 
Shreveport, to make their purchases for the 
ball, and the cook had taken a fancy to fall 
ill; so, with the care of her father and all the 
household work, Rose had no time to be idle. 
She was now thoroughly weary. But she 
gave her father his tea, and then ran down to 
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the garden to gather flowers to adorn her 
vases. She heaped her arms and apron full of 
roses of all species, of spicy honeysuckle, of 
pansies, with golden hearts, of great fragrant 
lilies, of hyacinths, with the very essence of 
spring in their fragrant cups; and then sat 
down for a moment, beneath a clump of ever- 
greens, to arrange them. A bluebird had a 
nest overhead, and piped melodiously, and the 
afternoon sunshine fell soft and warm on the 
tempting grassplot. The tired, little girl, her 
white apron running over with blossoms, drop- 
ped her head on the soft turf, and fell to dream- 
ing, for she had her dreams, too, like any other 
maiden of eighteen. By-and-by the brown eyes 
drooped, the brown head sunk lower, and the 
pretty, childish hands dropped their fragrant 
clusters. Poor, tired little Rose had fallen 
fast asleep. 

The sun slid down the west; the bluebird 
ceased his piping—still she slept. 

Suddenly a handsome carriage, drawn by a 
span of high-stepping grays, drew up at the 
gateway. It was Mrs. Chadwick and the mar- 
quis. The young ladies were all out, the little 
servant-maid said. ‘I will go in and see my 
old friend, Mr. Strathway,” said Mrs. Chad- 
wick, to the marquis. ‘You can stroll about 
till I come out.” 

The young Englishman accordingly walked 
down to the garden. Through dim, spicy 
walks, under the arches of odorous vines, he 
sauntered along, striking at the blossoms with 
his cane, and humming softly to himself. Pre- 
sently he came to a dead halt, with a sharp 
exclamation. A moment later his fine face 
flushed with admiration. He had looked upon 
the fairest of fair women, but never in all his 
life, he thought, had he seen aught so pure 
and artlessly lovely, as what he saw now, a 
tired little girl, lying asleep upon the green 
grass, amid heaps of fragrant blossoms. — 

Mrs. Chadwick made her call, and the mar- 
quis rejoined her, and the handsome carriage 
whirled away; and by-and-by Del and Grace 
came home, and hearing what they had missed, 
were cross for all the rest of the day. 

When the day of the ball came, Rose hovered 
round her sisters the entire afternoon, acting 
as their lady’s-maid. At last their toilets were 
complete, and they swept out into the center 
of the room, Del in her sea-green, and Grace 
in her rustling gold. 

“Oh, girls!’’ cried Rose, with kindling eyes, 
‘‘T never did see you look so splendid before. 
The marquis won’t be able to choose between 
you.” 





” 


“I shall not give him a chance,”’ retorted 
Del, tossing her yellow tresses. ‘I mean to 
take him by storm.” 

Then they rustled down the broad stairway, 
and into the invalid’s sitting-room. 

“See, father!” cried Del, as they swept out 
before him, “‘aren’t you proud of your girls?” 

“Ay, ay! proud enough,’”’ responded the 
sick man; ‘fine feathers and fine birds, and 
about as much use to me as the gaudy peacock 
that struts upon the terrace. I wouldn’t give 
my little brown thrush here,” putting his thin 
hand on Rose’s head, ‘for both of you, and all 
your trumpery.” 

The girls rustled out in high indignation, 
and down to Mrs. Chadwick’s carriage, that 
had been sent to convey them to The Elms. 
Leaning from the low window, Rose watched 
them as they whirled’ away, and then fell to 
dreaming of the enchanted world into which 
they were going. Little Rose was only human, 
and as she looked over toward the Elms, and 
saw the flashing lights; and heard the roll of 


‘the ‘carriages, ‘and thought of all the gaycty 


and glitter, and of her pretty golden silk that 
she had given up, her soft eyes filled with 
tears. But she brushed them hastily awny, 
and arose at the sound of her father’s voice. 

“Little one,” he called. ‘Come and sing 
for me. ‘ Sing me to sleep, darling!’’ 

She sat down beside him, stroking back his 
gray hair, and singing soft and sweet, like a 
nightingale. After awhile he raised himself to 
a sitting posture, and putting both hands upon 
her head, said, “You have been my blessing 
and comfort. God bless and reward you! 
Kiss me, little Rose!”’ 

She kissed him. Then he lay down again, 
and fell asleep. Rose stepped softly now to 
the window, and watched the glitter of lights 
over at the Elms, catching now and then a sud- 
den waft of music. The moon hung in the far 
west like a silver crescent, and the midnight 
stars burned overhead. At last she grew 
weary of watching, and closing the window, 
crept to the bedside again. 

“Dear papa, he sleeps well to-night,” she 
murmgred. 

But, éven while she spoke, something in the 
still, white face struck her. She bent over him 
with a sudden thrill of terror, and thén her 
wail of agony broke piteously on the midnight 
silence. 

“Oh, he’s dead! He’ll never speak again!” 
she cried, as the gardener came ‘hurrying in. 
“Go to the Elms, John, and bring’ the girls. 
Oh! poor papa!” 
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Half an hour later, and Del and Grace entered 
the silent chamber, wearing deathlike, awe- 
stricken faces above their festive robes. The 
marquis, who accompanied them, made his way 
to the head of the couch, where a little, quiet 
figure knelt. 

‘*What can I do?” he said, bending over her. 
«*My cousin, Mrs. Chadwick, will come in an 
hour.” 

“God bless you!” murmured Rose, looking 
up through streaming tears. 

Three months later, the marquis came to 
Strathway House, to make his farewell call. 
Del and Grace sat in the grand reception-room, 
pale and beautiful, in their crape and bomba- 
zine. But the marquis made his way out to 
the old sitting-room, where little Rose was busy 
sewing. 

‘I have come to say good-by,” he said, 
sitting down beside her. ‘I go back to Eng- 
land next week.” 

The rosy-red cheek paled; but Rose only 
answered quietly, ‘ 


“Tam Sorry. You will find my sisters in ; 


the drawing-room.” 
**T have not come to see your sisters, Rose.” 
The brown eyes flashed up full of puzzled 
inquiry. The marquis laughed outright. 





“They are magnificent young ladies,’’ he} 
continued, ‘‘and I admire them with all my } 
heart; but I love you, little Rose. Shall I tell 
you a secret? I have loved you ever since that 
afternoon when I found you fast asleep amid 
the roses.” 

Rose looked at him for a moment in utter 
amazement; then her cheeks flamed with 


blushes, and down went her face into her 
dimpled hands. 

The marquis raised it very tenderly, smooth- 
ing back the tangled, brown tresses. 

“I have never known anything,” he said, 
‘half so true, and tender, and guileless, as 
your own sweet self, little Rose; and that is 
why I want you to be my wife. I am going 
back to England next week; but when the 
bluebirds sing again, and the pansies bloom 
in your garden-borders, I shall return—that 
is, if you wil! be glad to see me.”’ 

«‘But—but,” stammered Rose, ‘‘what will 
Del and Grace say?” 

The marquis took this, as he ought, for an ac- 
ceptance, and laughingly kissed Rose, promis- 
ing to make it all right with the sisters. And 
he did; for when the long interview was over, 
and he had departed, they came rushing out 
like a whirlwind. 

“You deserve it, little Rose,’’ cried Del, half 
smothering her with kisses. ‘You're the best 
girl in the world, and I am glad for your sake.” 

“And for your own, too, Del,” interposed 
Grace. ‘You'll give us a set of diamonds, and 
let us have the benefit of a London season, 
won’t you, Rose ?’”’ 

The marquis more than kept his promise, 
for he returned with the very first swelling of 
the April buds; and then there was a quiet 
wedding at Strathway House, and a grand re- 
ception, and another ball at the Elms. 

Dei and Grace are still magnificent, and un- 
married. They dress now to their heart’s 
content; but it is unselfish, simple-hearted 
little Rose who wears “the coronet.” 
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Tue day is fair, and brightly shines the sun ; 
Soft sinile the skies, and clear the waters run 
In brooks and loughs; 
Young leaves are on the trees, wild flowers peep out 
From sheltered nooks, and climb and cling about 
The rugged rocks. 


The mountain sides are clad in royal green: 
The meadows are aglow in emerald sheen 
And Spring-time bloom ; 
The flowers are honey-rifled by the bees ; 
The earth sends incense out, the Western breeze 
Is all perfume. 


The wild-bird’s song is better than a psalm ; 





The frujt-tree blossoms drop their swectest balm 
In every nest. 





The birdlings flutter ‘neath the parent wing, 
And richer hues come with the sunny Spring 
Upon each breast. 


And, hand-in-hand, my little love and I 
Go forth the happicst things beneath the sky, 
As one, our ways. 
To other eyes she is not fair to see, 
But she is more than beautifnl to me 
Through all our days. 


We know our Spring-time, too, mnust pass away ; 
That unto us will come, some future day, 

Time's ruthless sting. 
The Winter of our years we yet may see, 
But in our hearts there evermore shall be 
Perpetual Spring. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Stow ty and sadly Marie Antoinette, walked 
up and down one of the, most secluded avenues 
in the Park at St. Cloud. Not yet forty years 
of age, in fact, lacking four years of that, she 
was beginning to look worn and anxious. The 
brightness of her smile was gone, and. in its 
place, came a mournful tremor of. the lips, 
which sometimes showed the stern resolution, 
not always just, and seldom wise, which some- 
times locked her sweet mouth, as, with iron. 
With all the ability of Marie Therese, her 
august mother, she had neither the experience, 
the cool patience, or indomitable perseverance 
of that great and most womanly sovereign. 
Born to the imperial purple, the empress grew 
up with a nation which she understood, and 
anchored her power in the love of her people; 
but Marie Antoinette, from first to last, was a 
stranger ini France, and for many years almost 
a stranger to her own husband, . Scarcely had 
this woman begun to find happiness in her 
domestic life, when the shock of a great moral 
earthquake, which vibrated from its center in 
France over the whole world, begun to, make 
the earth tremble under her,feet. . For this 
woman there never had been an hour of abso- 
lute peace. As a wife, she had for years been 
subjected to deep and bitter humiliation; and 
her first maternal joy was dashed with terrible 
disappointment. The heir which she gave to 
France was distorted and imperfect as her 
own happiness had been. Alas! in everything 
which fills the measure of a mother’s pride, 
and a queen’s ambition, she ‘had met such 
Sharp disappointment as wrings the heart of 
a true woman—and this Marie Antoinette un- 
doubtedly was. 

This woman walked alone, as I have said, 
in the most secluded part of the grounds, so 
weary and broken-hearted that, for the mo- 
ment, she longed to lay down the burden and 
die. The crown, which her husband had in- 
herited, was so full of thorns that her hel 
ached with them. In the throes of a great 


national convulsion, the very friends for whom 
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she had sacrificed so much, had crept from 
her one after another, like frightened animals 
from a burning mansion; and in that regal old 
palace she found herself more lonely than the 
meanest woman who clamored for bread in the 
streets of Paris. 

The queen thought of these things as she 
moved along. Being alone, and only human, 
her eyes filled with bitter tears. She came in 
sight of the temple,.in which Count Mirabeau 
had sought an interview, which seemed of mo- 
mentous importance to her; but it seemed as 
if even there she had sacrificed her pride for 
nothing. Either this man had no power to 
help his struggling king, or he was inert in 
his interests, It seemed to her that no one in 
France was active but the men and women 
who most hated their king, 

« Lady !”’ 

The voice that uttered this one word was 
sweet and timid, like that of a child pleading. 

«« Lady—your highness, I mean!” 

Marie. Antoinette wiped the tears from her 
eyes, and walked on a step or two, afraid to 
turn her head lest some inferior might see her 
weeping, and report her weakness to those who 
hated her. But the voice went to her heart, 
and after a struggle she turned. 

A young girl stood before her, blushing, 
panting for breath, and with her head bowed 
down a8 a beautiful devotee might bend before 
a picture of the Virgin. 

«Is there some mistake, or did you wish to 
speak with me?” said the queen, gently. 

‘¢T—I came on purpose. I promised to give 
that which I carry in my bosom only to the 
queen.” 

«That which you carry in your bosom! 
Are you a messenger, then? Are you from 
Paris?” 

«Your highness, I eame from Paris three 
days ago. One day I was on the rout to Ver- 
sailles; another I, took for rest; and this morn- 
ing I came here with Dame Tillery.” 

A faint smile crept over the queen’s face. 

“Dame Tillery is your chaperon, then—a 
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kinder could not be found; but you have some- 
thing more than she knows of to say, I trust?” 

* Oh, yes! TI have a letter!” 

“Aletter! From whom?” 

“Your highness, it is from Count Mira- 
beau” ' 

«‘From Mirabeau! Hush! Speak lower. Even 
here spies creep in. Surely, the stout old dame 
whom you speak of knows nothing of this?” 

Your highness, the letter was intrusted to 
me. I told no one.” 

‘That was wise—that is truly loyal. 
down this path and follow me.” 

Marie Antoinette turned into the path which 
led to the summer temple, where she had met 
Mirabeau, and hurrying up the eminence, en- 
tered the building. Adéla followed her into 
the little retreat, and looking around to make 
sure that no one was watching them, the queen 
closed the door and locked it. 

“Now,” she said, in nervous haste, “give 
me Count Mirabeau’s letter.” 

Adela took 'the Vetter from her bosom, and, 
dropping upon her knees, held it up. 

It was a heavy package, containing two or 
three sheets of closely-written paper. The 


Turn 


queen’ attempted to control herself, but con- } 





humiliation on the king. Is this friendship, 
or subtle treason?” 

She unfolded the letter again, and read a 
portion of it with evident repulsion. “This 
assembly will draw many people from the pro- 
vinces, whose loyalty will be enkindled to en- 
thusiasm by' a sight of the king and his family 
joining in ‘a celebration, which may yet be 
made to win ‘lim a triumph over his enemies. 
Do not be surprised when you hear that Mira- 
beau has gone into this idea with all his heart. 
There may be danger in it; but leave it to him, 
and out of these threatening elements shall be 
moulded a new foundation to the throne of 
France. Take the advise of one who knows 


the people; show yourself and your children 
” 





at the 

Here the excited woman broke off, and 
crushed the paper in her hand with passionate 
vehemence. 

“Never! Never!” shecried. ‘How dare this 
man advise me so? Are we to grovel on our 
knees in order to keep the shadow of power 
they have left to us. Great heavens! has it 
come to this?” 

The haughty woman fiung herself forward 
on the divan, and writhed in her tortured 


stant anxiety had shaken her nerves, and she | pride, feeling in her soul that she would be 
sat down on a low couch, which circled‘ half ' compelled to accept the advice her whole na- 


the temple like a Turkish divan; sat down pale 
and trembling, for she had heard nothing of 
her new ally for weeks, and, giving way to 
her old prejudices, had begun to distrust him. 

Adela leaned against the opposite wall, and 
watched ‘that noble face as’ it ‘bent over the 
closely-written sheets. Once or twice she saw 
that face in all the rare beauty, which humi- 
liation and constant dread had failed to kill. 
Bright smiles'kindled it into youth again, and, 
for a moment, it was exultant; but' most of the 
time anxious frowns swept the white forehead, 
and the red lips worked in an agony of proud 
impatience. She read ‘the letter twice. Once, 
hurriedly snatching the pith from each sen- 
tence, and again with grave thoughtfulness. 
At last she folded ‘the paper, and grasped it 
between her finger$ with nervous violence. It 
was hard to guess whether it liad given her 
most pain or pleasure. ‘She seeried to have 
forgotten that Adela was looking at her, but 
murmured whole sentences together, as if 
arranging them in her memory. 

«A grand federation in Paris. ‘So they wish 
us—us to join the people in ’a‘carousal over the 
downfall of the great stronghold'of the mon- 
archy. He advises it. This:man, who 'claims to 





eA 





be ours at heart, urges me to urge this new | 





: ture revolted at. 


Then she began to sob, and, 
covering her face with both hands, wept and 
moaned like & punished child. 

Adela stood watching hev, filled with gentle 
compassion. She saw that the poor queen 
wept like any other woman, and wondered at 
it. Then her timidity gave way to the flood of 
pity that swelled her heart, and, drawing close 
to the divan, she fell apon her knees, and 
touched her trembling lips to the white hands, 
which still grasped the paper, as if it were 
strangling a serpent. 

“Oh, lady! sweet, sweet lady, do not cry so! 
It breaks my heart.” 

Marie Antoinette had been too cruelly 
wounded in her troubles not to feel the 
genuine sympathy conveyed in these words. 
She lifted her face, all flushed and bathed with 
tears, and let it fall upon the girl’s shoulder. 
Tt was sweet td know that some oné, pure and 
good as an angel, could feel for her. So, in 
her womanhood, she forgot all sovereignty, 
and clung to the girl, still weeping. 

“Who are you?” she said, at length, looking 
wistfally at the fair, young face. 

‘Only a poor girl, who loves you, and would 
die for you, a8 her father did.” 

“As your father did?” 
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‘‘He was an officer in the Bastile. They 
killed him.” 

‘*Poor child! Made an orphan for us.” 

«An orphan? Yes; but ready to help you, 
or die for you, as he did. Oh, madame! if a 
drop of my best blood could fall in place of 
these tears, you should never weep again.” 

Marie Antoinette smiled through her tears. 

«They try to persuade us that we have no 
friends among the people,” she said. ‘Yet 
aid and comfort comes to me through a young 
creature like this. But how came Count Mira- 
beau to trust you?” 

‘‘He knew that I was to be trusted.” 

**Do you know this man well?” 

‘“No, madame. I scarcely know him at all; 
but he trusts me. It was Count Mirabeau who 
chose.me from among so many to speak for the 
women before the king that day at Versailles.” 

‘**Ah! ITremember. It is the same face, the 


same voice. You came with Dame Tillery, and 
so escaped suspicion. Is the dame your rela- 
tive?” 


‘I have no relative. When my father died 
all went; but a sister of Dame Tillery took me 
in and dealt with me as if I had been her own 
child. To save me from the suspicion of her 
companions—for she is one of the Dames de la 
Halle—she bade me call her aunt; and then 
Dame Tillery, being kind, like her, let me claim 
her as my aunt also.” : 

“Do these women know of your mission 
here?” asked the queen, with some anxiety; for 
her faith in Dame Tillery’s discretion was 
small, indeed. 

“No, lady; it was not my secret to tell.” 

“Brave girl!” 

“The count wanted a messenger that would 
be safe and silent. He asked me to come and 
place that in the hands of our queen. I had 
nothing else to think of, and thanked our 
blessed Lady that even in that little I might 
do some service to my sovereign.” 

“A great service, child—a great service; 
more than you dream of.”’ 

Adela’s face brightened. 

“TI wish it had been less easy,’ she said, 
with, gentle humility. 

““Nay, but Iam glad that your coming was 
without suspicion or danger.’’ 

‘But I should like the danger; then it would 
seem as if I had done something.”’ 

The queen sighed and answered with a faint 
wave of her head; then her thoughts seemed 
to turn to the paper in her hand. 

The cloud of trouble gwept over her face 


again, and she fell inte thought, not wild and } 





passionate, as at first, but heavy and harassing 
doubts, that doubled the traces of age on her 
face. At last she arose with a weary air, and 
prepared to leave the temple. In her deep 
preoecupation she forgot that Adela was there, 
and going through the door, closed it on the 
girl. 

Adéla, neither spoke nor moved, but stood 
patiently waiting. She heard the queen pass 
swiftly around the temple, and then all was 
still again. Was she really left there without 
directions? What was she to do, how act? 
Her heart slowly filled with misgiving, she was 
almost afraid; 

“She will come back. In her trouble she 
forgot.” 

With these thoughts Adela seated herself 
on the divan, folded her hands, and waited, 
trembling a little as the utter loneliness crept 
over her. She had been seated thus, perhaps, 
ten minutes, when quick footsteps came around 
the temple again, and she had scarcely time to 
start to her feet, when the door was pushed 
open, and Marie Antoinette stood on the 
threshold. 

“Ah! you have waited—that was right. Sit 
down and rest awhile until I come back again; 
it may be in an hour, perhaps two—but wait.” 

Adela answered that she would wait. Then 
the queen disappeared as swiftly as she had 
done before. 





e 
CHAPTER XII. 

Marize Antoinette walked rapidly toward 
the chateau, revolving the subject of Mira- 
beau’s letter in her mind. The advice he gave 
was bitter as wormwood to her; and had she 
stood first in power, it would have been tramp- 
led under her feet. But now she felt that all 
its gall would be forced upon her. In his fear 
of bloodshed, Louis was sometimes almost pusil- 
lanimous. In his great pity and love of the 
people, who were hunting him down like blood- 
hounds, he, with his own hands, tore away those 
barriers of dignity which should have been his 
defence, and trusted to the ‘magnanimity of a 
people who could not comprehend the word. 
Would he submit to the, humiliation prepared 
for him? In her heart of hearts she knew that 
he would; not that he was a coward—no braver 
man ever lived; but because he really wished 
to act rightly, and was willing to make great 
sacrifices in-atenement of the wrongs his an- 
cestors. had heaped upon a people who had 
been driven frantic from oppression. She re- 


membered, with a pang of shame, that in a 


contest with the people Louis had always been 
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forced to yieltl, and that yielding only increased 
the audacity of their demands, The thought 
wounded her like a poisoned sword. The blood 
of Marie Antoinette burned hotly in her cheeks. 
Oh! if she only had the power to, act out the 
imperial thoughts within her! _ The:monarchy 
of France might fall, but it would be at the 
head of a struggling army, and amid the clash of 
unsheathed swords, as her mother had fought 
when she took her shield on her arm and ap- 
pealed to her Hungarian subjects on the heights 
of Presburg. But she.was only a woman, and 
could only eat her heart out with vain wishes. 
Her mother wore an imperial diadem, while 
her head ached under 4 crown which only gave 
the power of suffering. 

On entering the chateau, she went directly 
to the cabinet of the king—this was his work- 
shop, where he filed iron and made locks with 
the assiduity of a blacksmith’s apprentice. 
This was his refuge from the perils:and tumults 
that tore his kingdom like the first heave of an 
earthquake. He was at the forge, with one 
hand on the bellows, with the other he held a 
spike of iron in a blast. of burning coals, where 
it was fast reaching a white heat. The queen 
laid her hand on his arm. Her face was pale, 
and her lips trembled. Was this work for a 
monarch whose power was threatened? How 
ealm and serene he seemed working there at 
his useless locks. If they were. only swords, 
now? 

‘*Louis, leave this, heat and smoke awhile— 
a message has come from Paris.”’ 

The king heaved a deep sigh, dropped his 
hand from the bellows, and left the red-hot 
spike to cool with the embers with which it 
was buried. Then he shook the black dust 
from his hands,,and drenched them in a silver 
bowl that stood ready, from which they came 
out delicately white, and heavy with jewels. 

“Come, [ will attend you now,’ he said, 
with the voice and look of a martyr. ‘Ah, 
me! if there were no Paris, and no statesmen 
to annoy me, I might, perhaps, finish one lock 
in peace.” 

«Sit down here,” said the queen, finding a 
chair for herself, and motioning that he should 
take a seat beside her. This is the most private 
place we can find in a palace haunted with 
spies.” 

Louis declined the seat, and leaned against 
his work-bench in a weary attitude, 

“Nay, read it to me; I, can understand. it 
best so.” 

The queen began to read ina low, trembling 
voice, for the subject was hateful to her. Once 





she broke down altogether, and flung the letter 
down in bitter passion. 

«I cannot read it,’’ she said. ‘‘ My lips, re- 
fuse to frame the hideous thing these people 
demand of us.” 

Louis took up-the paper, folded it neatly, and 
laid it on his work-bench. 

‘¢Tell me, for I see you have read the letter, 
what is its import? Evil tidings can be told 
in few words,’’ he said, tenderly. ‘Is. this 
same new outrage from.the Assembly or the 
people direct?” 

‘From both. Louis, they band together in 
offering us nothing but insult. This letter 
is from Mirabeau.”’ 

“Then he, too, forsakes us.” 

“No. He professes to be firm in our cause, 
and I think he is; but his advice is terrible.” 

‘‘In a word, tell me what it is?’”’ 

“Tt is settled that a grand festival is to be 
held in Paris, celebrating the taking of the 
Bastile.”’ 

“Ha!” 

‘Deputies are to come from every district in 
the kingdom. This hideous blow, which made 
the throne totter under us, is to be made the 
subject of a grand jubilation.” 

A red flush shot over the usually calm 
features of the king; alittle of that indomitable 
pride which gave the title of Grand to his 
great-grandfather kindled in his bosom. 

“These people dare to thus openly insult 
their king, after all that he has yielded to 
them!” he exclaimed, 

The queen looked up; her eyes kindled. This 
sudden outburst of energy gave her hope. 

“That is not all; they will demand more.” 

‘More? Is there no end to their insolent 
exactions?” 

«There never will be an end, so long as you 
yield, sire.” 

«You are right; I have already yielded too 
much,” 

Marie Antoinette shook her head, and sighed 
heavily. 

“In. yielding that which is just, sire, you 
have opened the way to fearful exactions.” 

The king looked down; his troubled eyes 
sought the floor. 

“Tell me,” he said at length, ‘‘what it is 
my people clamor for now—more than you 
have spoken? I see there is something beyond 
that.” 

The queen arose, pale and trembling with 
indignation, 

«There is to be a carousal—a great national 
orgie—in Paris, at which all the tradition 
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that have made France the foremost govern- 
ment in Europe, are to be trampled under ‘the 
heels of the canaille, and you, sire, you are 
selected as the high-priest of ‘the occasion. 
You will be invited to preside at a celebration 
which is to bury all the traditions of a long 
line of kings under ‘its ashés.” This is the 
news which Count Mirabeau sends.” + 

The hot blood of outraged royalty rose, and 
burned over the king’s face. 

“They will not dare ask this thing of me! 
It is impossible!” ; 

“It is already decided. The clubs ‘have 
united upon it. The demagogues of the As- 
sembly snatch at the idea as a’means ‘of in- 
creasing their popularity with’ the ‘'people. 
Mirabeau assures us that he is compelled to 
go with the current, but hopes to guide and 
direct while he seems to yield. In less’ than 
two days a deputation will be here to demand 
your sanction to the hideous insult, and your 
presence while it is perpetrated.” 

**But I will not go.” 

The’ queeh’s eyes flashed like diamonds. 

“@reat heavens!’ if we only had a loyal 
army this moment on the frontier, these traitors 
might be taken at their sacrilegious work, and 
crashed. like bees in a hive!” 

Louis, who had for a moment stood upright 
and kingly, settled slowly down to his original 
attitude, the color left his face, and he answered 
despondingly. 

«That would be'to spill the blood of French- 
men. Anything but that! Anything rather 
than that!’ 

‘“‘Where a people rise in revolt against a 
lawful government, there must be bloodshed, 
sire, or submission.” 

Louis took up Mirabeau’s letter, and began 
to read it. Marie Antoinette watched him 
eagerly, the proud blood burning: over’ her 
face, and a look of defiance inher eyes. She 
dreaded the persuasion, the eloquent reasoning 
which divested this gathering of! thé‘ people of 
half its repulsive features. 

The king read slowly, and with thoughtful 
deliberation. In her passioh the queen had 
hurled all‘the odious features of this ‘popular 
design before him at once; ‘bit Mirabeitu 
softened them almost into an intended conces- 
sion and compliment to thé court. It might 
be made, he urged, a means of great popularity 
throughout the country, while opposition would 
be sure to deepen the general discontént. The 


extremists, he urged, were already terrified 
lest the appéarance of the royal family at a 
festival, dedicated to liberty, should undo the 





slanders 80 industriously circulated against it. 
They only hoped that; by a refusal to’ preside 
at the people’s festival, Louis would embitter 
the populace ‘mére thoréughly against him. 

Mirabeat wrote eloquently and in good faith. ' 
Every word made its impression on ‘the Ring: 
Marie Antoinette saw ‘it, and tears of’ bitter 
humiliation rushed’to her eyes. 

‘You take his advise,'sire?” she said, almost 
with a ery‘of despair. 

Louis looked at her a moment, and laid down 
the paper. “It was not in his character ‘to de- 
cide so promptly as that: 

“It requires thought.” 

‘Requires thought fox the King of France to 
resent an insult?” m 

Louis shook his head, and a low moan broke 
from his lips. 

“Alas! this trouble’ is great, and I'am but 
one man!’’ he said, with pathetic gentleness. 
‘¢ After all, the power of a king lies in the Iove 
and faith of his people.” 

Marie Antoinette knew then that the crown- 
ing humiliation; against which her soul had 
risen 80 hotly, would, in the end, ‘be consum- 
mated. Without a word she turned away and 
left’ the room; pale asa ghost, and bowing her 
proud héad downward. After a little she re- 
meinbered that her manner had been abrupt 
and lacking in respect; touched to the heart, 
she turned back and softly opened the work- 
room door. The king had fallen forward upou 
his bénch, and with his face buried in both 
hands, lay writhing in silent anguish. 

“Ah!” she thought, mournfully, “he has 
thé power'to endure, but not the will to act.” 
So, with sweet forbearance, she smothered the 
clamorous royalty in her own bosom, and steal- 
ing up to the work-bench, ‘wound her arm 
around. her husband’s neck. 

“Louis!” 

The king looked up, and turned his heavy 
eyes upon‘the pale face bent so lovingly to his. 

“Ah!” he said, gently. “An évil fate made 
me king when France was falling into convul- 
sions. You should have been the leader, my 
beloved.” 

“Not so,” was the'‘kindly answer. “Whit 
have I Gdone’bat make the people hate’ me? 
I, who ‘would have given my life fo¥ their 
love.” 

“For that we must both be ready to mnke 
great sacrifices. Oh! if I could only lay my 
heart bare ‘before this ¢oncourse of French- 
men, and let them see,how honestly it is their 
friend, the thing with which they threaten us 
wotld be a blessing.” 
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The king spoke earnestly, and his eyes filled 
with tears. 

“Shall I say this to Count Mirabeau?” said 
the queen, touched by this gentle despondency, 
and forgetting her first wrath in the intense 
sympathy which she felt for her husband. 

“T think he is faithful!’’ said Louis, wist- 
fully. ‘Let us at least consjder his advice.” 

Then the queen knew that she must submit 
once more; and without another word of pro- 
test, she went forth to accept the thing she 
loathed. 

An hour after this, Adela sat beside her 
adopted aunt in the little donkey-cart which 
had brought them from Versailles. She had 
a letter in her bosom directed to Count Mira- 
beau, and on her finger a ring, which the queen 
had taken from her own hand, when the gold 
she offered had been so modestly rejected. 
The girl was very silent and thoughtful, and 
Dame Tillery managed her donkey in sullen 
dignity, for long after she was ready to start 
home Adela had kept her waiting. 

At last curiosity overcame the good woman, 
and she began to ask questions. 

“Well, Adela, did you get a sight of her 
majesty, or was it a mistake when they told 
me that she was walking in the Park? It was 
a great favor if they let youin. Nothing less 
than a member of the household could have 
done that for you; but, passing as my niece, 
you had privileges. I hope you understand.” 

“Oh, yes!” answered Adela, dreamily. «I 
understand that you are very kind to me.” 

“But about her majesty; did you get a 
glimpse of her?” 

«Yes, I saw her.” 

‘But not too near. I hope you did not take 
a liberty like that?” 

‘No, aunt; I think there was nothing wrong 
in whatI did. You are kind to bring me here; 
and the queen is very beautiful—a grand, noble 
lady.” 

‘Beautiful! I should think so. 
a born traitor would dispute that.’ 

“But troubled. Oh, how troubled!” re- 
sumed the girl, as if speaking to herself. 

‘‘And reason enough,” answered Dame Til- 
lery. ‘‘Her enemies grow keener every, day; 
as for her friends T never boast, Adela, 
you well know that, being more modest than 
most women; but if half her friends had been 
like me, earnest and capable, this miserable 
tumult would be at an end. Instead of that, 
half the court hag slunk away from her, and 
St. Cloud seems more like a prison than a 
palace.” 
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“It.does, indeed,” sighed Adela. ‘Poor 
lady! Poor, wronged queen!” 

Here Dame Tillery heaved a potentous sigh, 
and taking the reins in her left hand, drew 
forth a huge pocket-handkerchief, and wiped 
her eyes. 

‘“‘If you feel her wrongs so much, what must 
they be to me, a member, of her own house- 
hold, and like a mother to her ever since the 
great empress died.” 

Adela made no answer to this pathetic appeal. 
She had fallen into deep thought, and was won- 
dering how she should get back to Paris, and 
safely deliver the letter hidden away in her 
bosom. 

The good dame talked incessantly of her 
own greatness, and the influence which her 
devotion had secured in the royal household; 
but, as her companion had heard it all over and 
over again at least fifty times, it had no more 
effect on her thoughts than the rush and gurgle 
of a brook. All at once Adela started out of her 
reverie, and laid her hands upon the reins with 
which Dame Tillery was guiding her donkey. 

« Aunt Tillery, you must not be angry, but 
T do so long to be in Paris, if it is only for a 
night. Every step we take the other way, seems 
to draw a drop of blood from my heart.” 

«*What, home-sick—and with me!’’ exclaimed 
the dame, drawing up her reins in blank amaze- 
ment. 

“If you would only go with me, aunt Doudel 
will be so pleased.” 

“Oh, yes, I dare say! Now that you have 
had a look at her highness, you are dying to 
tell all about it. Well, well! since the court 
left Versailles, there has not been so much 
custom at The Swan that its mistress cannot 
go away for a night, and no great harm done. 
So, if you have set your heart upon it, my 
child, we will just take the road to Paris, and 
give my sister a surprise. Poor soul! she has 
not had our privileges, and will be delighted 
to hear that her protege has been introduced 
into the heart of the palace. 

Dame Tillery entered into a severe struggle 
with her donkey, who objected to being forced 
from the road which led to his own stable, and 
took the journey to Paris with sullen protest 
and most unequal speed, sometimes creeping 
like a snail, sometimes going sideways, and 
occasionally pushing backward, as if deter- 
mined to reach home by'that process. But the 
good dame held her own in the contest: and at 
last. dréw up at her sister’s door in high spirits, 
having brought the vicious animal into com- 
plete subjection. 
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As Adela hutried toward the entrance, a 
little figure glided out from the shadows cast 
by a neighboring building, and seizing hold 
of her dress, checked her swift progress. It 
was the dwarf who had given her the letter 
which she had delivered to the queen. 

‘The letter,’’ he said; in a whisper; *‘I have 
been waiting for it... Count: Mirabeau is impa- 
tient. . Give me'the letter.” 

The dwarf spoke eagerly, and clung to‘her 
dress, She saw the'steel-like flash of his eyes 
and drew back, warned’ by an intuition which 
checked her'first impulse to give up the letter. 

«Come, come; be quick. He waits.” 

‘‘ Where is the count?” 

‘*In his own house. Come, now, the letter!’’ 

Adela withdrew the folds of her dress from 
Zamara’s grasp, and moved forward. 

‘But you will not go without giving up the 
letter?” pleaded the ‘little wretch. ‘I shall 
be blamed. Oh, mademoiselle! give it me!” 

‘*Tell Count Mirabeau that it shall reach 


him by a safe hand,” said the girl, growing | 


more and more resolute.” 

*‘But how are you to judge? Why choose 
another when I am here by his order?” pleaded 
the little wretch, stricken with terror. 

«* Because I was directed to deliver all that 
was given me into the count’s own hands.” 

“And you will?” : 

“Yes, I will.” 

“But to-night? Will you give it to him this 
very night?” 

“Yes; this very night.” 

Here Dame Tillery came on to the doorstep, 
almost sweeping the dwarf away with her 
skirts. 

‘*Come, come—what are you waiting for? 
Surely, they have not locked the door so early.” 

Adela, finding herself thus set free, glided 
in‘o the house, and Dame Tillery followed. 

The dwarf drew! | - into the shadows again, 
grinding his teeth ith impotent rage. He 
dared not return to the woman who had kept 
him day after day. upon the watch for Adela’s 
return. His errand had been a failure, and, 





cowering with dread, he reflected that his very 
life was at stake, for Louison Brisot’s threat 
had chilled his soul with dread of her ven- 
geance. So he slunk away, and, leaning against 
the wall of a neighboring house, waited in ter- 
ror for Adela to come forth. After awhile the 
door opened, and, for a moment, a street lamp 
cast & momentary light upon Adéla, who, 
shrouded in a cloak, and with a hood drawn 
over her face, passed into the street. 

The dwarf followed her in sheer desperation. 
He had no doubt that she was on her way to 
Mirabeau’s residence, where the letter she ear- 
ried would pass out of his reach forever—that 
the wretched creature knew would be death to 
him. So, without any definite object, and ac- 
tuated only by a wild desire to save himeelf, 
he followed on, keeping at a safe distance. 
Adela walked rapidly, gliding like a shadow 
along the street, until she came in sight of 
Mirabeau’s dwelling; then she paused a mo- 
ment to gather courage, and pushing back her 
hood looked around, afraid of being seen. 

That moment a young man passing along the 
street, stopped short in his rapid walk, and 
cast a ‘sharp glance at the young face mo- 
mentarily exposed to his view. 

«Great heavens!” 

This exclamation had hardly left his lips, 
when the girl entered the building, which he 
knew to be oceupied by Count Mirabeau./ 

«The villain! Poor, foolish child!” 

Muttering this through his clenched teeth, 
the young man drew back into the shelter of 
an arched, passage, and watched the house with 
a wild hope that another minute would bring 
the girl into the street again. As he stood with 
his eager eyés fixed on the opposite door, some- 
thing that seemed like a crouching dog stole 
up the steps, and pressed itself against the 
door, which swung partly open, letting a gleam 
of light into the street. ‘Then he saw what had 
seemed a prowling animal lift itself to an up- 
right position, till it took the statue of a child, 
and pass through into the hall beyond. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





WE NEED NOT GRIEVE. 





BY A. BOND. 





WE need not grieve, though the place we loved 
Forget that we e’er have been: 

Thouga the world goes on as it went before, 

And the Summer is joyous as of yore, 

And they think of us and our ways no more, 
And our graves are never seen. 


We need not grieve, if in Heaven's choir 
For us a harp be found. 

Since if for good our work outlast 

Both memory and the life soon past, 

It is a seed, for harvest cast 
Awhile into the ground. 
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BY EMILY H. MAY. 


As this is the month when most persons that 
go to the sea-shore take their annual trip, we 
give, as appropriate for the occasion, several 
patterns for bathing-dresses, caps, shoes, etc., 
etc. Most of these‘are in the frofit of the num- 
ber, and are described in the usual fashion de- 
partment; but we add here engravings of two 
bathing-dresses, one for a lady and the other 
for a little girl, which will be found less ex- 
pensive than the others. 

The best materials used for bathing-dresses 
are gray or dark-blue flannel, being the lightest 
in texture, cheapest in price, but moreen or 
tweed; and some persons recommend common 





bed-ticking as being better than anything else. 


Of fiannel, from eight to ten yards will be re- 
quired for a lady, four or five for a little girl. 
The bathing-dress for the lady consists of 
drawers made open at the ankle, and a loose 
sacque coming almost to the knee before it is 
belted, as that takes it up. It is a great mis- 
take to make the upper-garment too long, as it 
holds too much water, and consequently is very 
heavy after being in the bath. Our model is 
trimmed with black worsted braid on gray 
flannel: white looks better on blue: and either 
blue or gray flannel bears the action of the 
salt water better than anything else. Blue 
and white, probably, look well longest. : 

The child’s upper-garment is fulled into a 
yoke, and is trimmed with black or red worsted 
braid, quilled in the middle, and only short 
sleeves. We recommend a common handker- 
chief, tied around the throat, to protect it 
against the sun, as being better than the col- 
lar, only not so neat-looking. However, a col- 
lar of white muslin can be made permanently 
upon the dress, and the handkerchief used in 
addition. The cap is of oiled silk, and should 
entirely cover the hair. With these hints any 
lady can make up a bathing-costume for her- 
self, much better and cheaper than those made 
at the stores. Close, tight sewing is of the 
utmost importance. 

Aprons, for home wear, are so mach in use 





now, that we give this month a very pretty 
and simple design, which may be either car- 
ried out in black silk, alpaca, plaid Nainsook, 
or even Swiss. It scarcely needs . seemer 
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tion, as our model is so complete, even to the 
manner of plaiting on to the waistband. For 
silk or alpaca, the ruffling should be cut on the 
bias, for muslin, straight. 





We give, next, a braided dress for a little 
girl from three to five years old, front and 
back. The materials best adapted for making 
up such a dress, are pique, white, or buff, buff 





or gray linens, White-victorine lawn, for sum- 
mer wear; and cashmere or white alpaca for 
spring and fall. The braid may be either 
black, white, or scarlet. In white braids, 
(which are by far the prettiest for wash 
dresses,) there are besides the plain braids 
some beautiful fancy ones, namely, the “Star” 





braid, waving braid, double-corded ones, etc. 
The perfectly plain, or “Star” braids, are the 
prettiest, if the pattern is at all elaborate. 
Four yards of yard wide goode are enough for 
the dress. If of alpaca, or eashmere, six 
yards will be required. The dress, ascan be 
seen, is cut all in one: the braces are round 
in the back and cross over in front.” Where it 
is possible to get a braiding pattern traced, 
much trouble is saved; but in small towns, or 
the country, where such things are’mot done, 
any pattern can be easily traced from out of the 
number of braiding designs furnished by us, and 
found in almost every number of the Magazine. 

We give also a suit of linen for a boy from 
six to eight years old. This suit consists of 
jacket, waistcoat, (or skirt,) and Knicker- 
bockers. The material is light-buff linen, or 
white pique. The trimmings are black worsted 
braid and small black, bone, buttons:: pearl 
buttons may be substituted. 





Of the same material, we give another suit 
for a boy of the same age. It is more fanciful, 
has no waistcoat, and the jacket is cut longer, 
like a sacque, and belted in at the waist, trim- 
med with pointed straps of black galoon or 
worsted braid. Either of the suits may be 
made of dark-blue flannel or tweed, and will 
be found exceedingly useful for country wear, 
or the sea-side, and have the double advantage 
of cheapness and taste combined. 
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We close with a jacket for a girl from seven 
to nine years of age. This jacket is made of 
the same material as the frock, with which it 
is worn. Ft is double-breasted, and has revers. 
The frill is cut on the cross, and box-plaited. 





Trimmings and buttons are velvet. The jacket 
may be made of flannel, white cashmere, pique, 
if desired, and worn with any dress. When 
made of flannel, or cashmere, will be found 
useful on cool mornings in summer at the sea- 
side. Sack jackets are almost indispensable. 











CHILD’S PINAFORE. 





Tus pretty little Pinafore may be made of; pieces of which this Pinafore is made. They 
mull muslin, diaper, or holland. The scalloped } are seven, including two for the trimmings. By 
trimming may be button-holed at the edge, and § enlarging these to the size marked on each, any 
braided in the middle with white or colored cot- } lady can make one of these Pinafores herself. 
ton and braid. We give diagrams oftheseveral! 1. Haury or Back. 








‘ 
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DIAGRAMS OF CHILD’S PINAFORE. 
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2. Har or Fronr. 
8. Sive-Pixce or Front. 
_ 4, TRIMMING FOR Neck ann Fronr. 














6. Har or Sieeve. 
6. SHoutpeRr-Piecs. 
7. TRIMMING. 








SHOE-BAG EMBROIDERED: IN-BRAUOD. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
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We give here ¢ neat design for a Shoe-Bag, ; gives the style of making aswell as of embroi- 
to be embroidered in braid, The illustration { dery, and needs no deseription. 





CROCHET EDGING WITH MIGNARDISE. 


BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 








Sate Gear every picot of the mignardise. For the pat- 
oo iF fi if PRE if tern ie. work * one doubib imone mignardise 

° Y ARAB? Y ¥ picot, then seven chain imithe next picot but 
NUP SS one, four double-treble; which are worked off 
together with one chaig. Then crochet five 


pieots of seven chain, thén a double looping 
} round the double-treble, and seven more chain, 


MaTERIAL.—Barber’s crochet cotton, Nos be) ‘always passing over one mignardise picot. 
The heading is one chain, one double inté *@ontinue to repeat from *. 
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PATTERNS FOR BRAIDING. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 

















We give, in the front of the number, three ; with black, white, or colored binding. All are 
different patterns for braiding on pique dresses, } new and tasteful patterns. a 
5 








COBRBNER-SHELVES; WITH CONE BORDEB. 





BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 
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Marsriats.—Fir-cones, acorns, chestnuts, ; pieces of wood cut in a rectangular form, 

etc., two flat pieces of wood, pasteboard, mar- { having two equal straight sides, and rounded 

ble paper, glue, and brown cord. off in the front. The upper surface of each 
These hanging shelves consist of two flat’ board is covered with brown marble paper, 
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which must also be gummed over the side 
edges. Thick pasteboard must be glued on to 
the front rounding, as a ground for the mosaic 


work, with a gradual point rising full high in, 


the front middle, and entirely covered with 
marble paper, so glued on to the wooden shelf 
that the straight, upper edge of the pasteboard 
part stands out a little beyond the wood. When 
the glue is quite dry, and holes are bored in 
the hinder middle and at the sides for the 
cords, commence the mosaic work as follows: 

Procure some very large, well-grown fir- 
cones, and take off the separate leaves with 
the brown scale, and cut them so that they all 
measure a third of an inch in length. With 
these leaves the foundation of the whole is laid, 
and they are placed close to each other, and 
fastened with glue. 

The first line is placed round the outer edge 
of the pasteboard, the leaves extending a little 
beyond. The first and second lines are arranged 
as clearly shown in the engraving; then a few 


separate leaves are placed at the under point, 
and after this fill up the middle space. The 
‘upper shelf, in dur model, is ornamented with 
large acorns and small but perfect cones. 

The under shelf has in the middle large 
cones, on both sides single chestnuts, with 
beach nut-shells between them, like pretty 
little flowers. Each separate part must be well 
glued. Very fine and even cones must be se- 
lected for the tassels hanging from the under 
point of each shelf, and a hole must be bored 
in the upper middle to pass a wire through, the 
two ends of which are joined to form an eye; 
and a corresponding wire-hook must be fast- 
ened to the point of the mosaic edge. In like 
manner the fir-cone tassels attached to the 
thick, brown cords are formed and furnished 
with wire eyes, and the upper part of a cone 
forms the middle rosette at the end of the cord. 
When the whole is finished and quite dry, take 
a large, fine brush and paint the mosaic work 





all over with furniture varnish. 
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EDITOR’S 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

Se4-Batutne.—As this is the month especially devoted to 
sea-bathing in the United States, we devote considerable 
space to the dresses, caps, and shves, worn by ladies when 
in the surf. A few hints as to how people bathe here and} 
in Europe, may not be out of place, especially as we have 
more than a hundred thousand subscribers living-in the 
West, who have, probably, never seen the ocean at all. 

At Cape May, Long Branch, Newport, aad elsewhere, in 
this conntry, bathing-houses, which are generally rude 
sheds, are erected at some distance above the line of the 
surf, and here the bathers disrobe, afterward walking across 
the beach to the water. Different houses are appropriated 
to the different sexes, In all cases, in this country, the 
dress, of both male and female, leaves no part of the person 
exposed. After the bathing-dresses are put on, men and 
women mingle indiscriminately on the strand, however, and 
bathe together. In England, on the contrary, the sexes do 
not, generally, bathe in company. There, too, the bathing 
houses are on wheels, and are pushed into the water, so that 
the bather steps at once from the bathing-machine into the 
sea, After the bath is over, the bather reascends into the 
bathing-house, which is then hauled up on the; beach again, 
People, not bathing, do not, as a rule, come down to look at 
the bathers. 

In France, on the contrary, at the bathing hour, ladies 
gather in crowds, with their books, and their fancy work, 
and sitting on camp-stools, or benehes,chat, and laugh, and 
criticise. The men, while on the way to the bath, often 
stop, and talk, and even flirt with the ladies. A writer in 
the Pall Mall Gazette draws a rather ludicrous picture of 
the beach at Dieppe. He says: “The distance that one has 
to walk, after putting on his bathing-dress, depends upon 
the state of the tide, so that at low water the stretch of 
beach which has to be traversed, and which is thickly dotted 
with ladies, presents a sufficiently formidable appearance 
for a man of ordinary modesty. I question ifan English- 
man ever feels quite comfortable under the circumstances, 
With the average Frenchman I am disposed to think itis 
otherwise, and that the homage of admiring eyes, as he 
struts leisurely before them, is as incense to his vanity: But 
it is, at any rate, certain that, whether from habit or from 
some other more deep-seated cause, the Frenchman gener- 
ally bears the exposure better than we do, and appears to 
relish the beach part of the performance quite as much, to 
say the least, as the bath proper. He walks erect, he strokes 
his sleek skin, he adjusts his calecons, he ‘ puts on side,’ he 
pleasantly recognizes his acquaintances among the crowd, 
he pauses composedly to talk to some one—nay, somigtimes 
he is accompanied by a lady, who will even, if he be so 
minded, await his return at the edge of the water, with his 
peignoir on her arm, when she will envelope him in its white 
folds, pat him approvingly on the back, and Walk happily: 
back with him until he retires into his dressing-place.” 

The ladies, at Dieppe, and elsewhere on the French coast, 
wear very much the same kind of dresses that are worn at 
Cape May, or Long Branch, and illustrations of which we 
give this month. They ,28 modest and unabjectionable 
as it is possible fora battint donee to be, and are generally 
brightened up with little touches of color, on-a belt or trim- 
mings, of green, scarlet, crimson, etc., etc. In England, the 
ladies wear dresses not quite so full, and certainly not so 
pretty, and, therefore, on both accounts, more objectionable. 
But, then, on the other hand, there are fewer spectators.’ In 
France, the ladies do not, as here, always go directly to the 
water. ied the gentlemen, they occasionally promenade 
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on the beach, especially if ‘they think their costume is a 
pretty one. The writer in the: Pall Mall Gazette says: “I 
do not mean, that, when a lady at Dieppe wishes to go for a 
walk on the beach she dons her bathing costume; but I dg 
mean that more time is consumed by many of the bathers 
between their little bathing cabins and the sea than they 
spend in the water itself. And I may say further that the 
instincts of most modest women would revolt from the idea 
of exhibiting themselves in open air in trousers, and with 
bare legs and arms, before a number of gentlemen—espe- 
cially when the saturation of the costume gives a sharpness 
of definition of the form, which, not to put it more forcibly, 
emphasizes the absence of underclothing. But the absence 
of bathing i , to some extent, this expo- 
sure on the part of ladies who would bathe at Dieppe. The 
exposure may be modified or prolonged, according to taste. 
A lady may, if she chooses, wear a peignoir until she gets 
into the water, and don it again the moment she comes out; 
in which case she will have the gratification of presenting 
the appearance of walking about in her niglit-gown; or she 
may bathe at high tide only, or at the ‘ petits bains’ to the 
left of the Establishment, where there are not so many spec- 
tators, or, at least, she may pass as quickly as possible from 
her cabin to the sea and back. Most ‘English ladies adopt 
one or more of these expedients. But with the generality 
of the bathers it is otherwise. The beach for many hours of 
the day, immediately under the terrace of the Establist.ment, 
is thick with forms clad as above, and apparently in no 
hurry to reach the water on the one hand, or the dressing- 
room on the other; while all along the terrace are rows of 
chairs, each with an’eccupant, who has not often forgotten 
to bring his opera-glasse’.. In front, small bathing-canoes, 
paddled each by a male bather, pass leisurely to and fro. 
Some few of the men wear complete costumes, that is, 
blouses, or jackets, as well as trousers, and then are per- 
mitted to make raids into the female territory, and to mix 
with the female bathers. - The latter are, meanwhile, danc- 
ing in circles, some few are swimming, and others are cling- 
ing with an abandon, which I am told is due to terror, but 
which looks like soinething else, round the neck of one of 
those favored mortals, whose life is spent in bearing lovely 
burdens into the waves, in calming their fears, and in dip- 
ping and ducking them.as they may desire. And in order 
that all be.in-harmony.in the bathing system at Dieppe- 
the adminixtration has conbiderately provided for this deli- 
cate and delightful duty. ‘mén instead of women.” 


Tae BIRTHDAY DINNER, which is the subject of our steel- 
plate, this month, represents a custom that is quite common 
in many parts of Germany, and that,might be introduced to 
advantage in the United States. As each child's birthday 
comes around, he or she is made the hero or heroine of the 
day, is put at.the head of the table at dinner, is served first, 
is decorated with nosegay, etc., etc. Our engraving is after 
an original picture by an eminent German artist. The lad, 
whose birthday is being celebrated, sits at the head of the 
table, with quite an important air, and is already preparing 
to devour his slie¢, while his brothers and sisters impaticntly 
await their turns. The mother, in this case evidently a no- 
table housewife, is cutting and distributing, as impartially 
as she cag. An elder sister, holding the youngest child, 
looks on. 
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Ar Irs Price, this is, beyond all comparison, the cheapest 
and best of the magazines. Single subscribers get “ Peter- 
son” for $2.00 a year, while all the other magazines, which 
have any pretensions to be equal in merit, are $3.00 or $4.00. 
For our terms to clubs, which are lower stil, see the Pros- 
pectus! Clubs may begin with either the January or July 
numbers. Specimens sent gratis, when written for. 

A Lapy Wrires :—“ With the commencement of this year, 
I was persuaded to try something else and give up ‘ Peter- 
son.’ I soon found out my mistake. It is the last time I 
shall allow myself to be so taken in. I now inclose two 
dollars for my old favorite, the best and cheapest of all the 
magazines. You may consider me a life subscriber.” 

Our Next Novetet, “Kathleen's Love-Story,” will be 
begun in the September number. It is a love-story, pure 
and simple. We predict for it very great popularity. 





REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

The Scottish Minstrel. The Songs of Scotland Subsequent 
to Burns. With Memoirs of the Poets, by the Rev. Charles 
Rogers, LL.D. 1 vol., 8 vo. Brooklyn and New York: 
William W. Swayne.—This is a very elegant volume. The 
page is a large, double-column octavo; the type is beautifully 
clear; and the paper is of that creamy white, in which book- 
fanciers take such pride. The selections have been made, with 
great judgment, and from more than two hundred different 
writers. In eminent instances a dozen or mure poems are 
given from the author; and in every case a memoir is 
added. We know of no volume which contains so much 
good poetry, especially lyrical, in so compact a form. It is 
just the book for the center-table, where its presence would 
be a sure mark of refi t. An lent review of the 
rise and progress of the muse in Scotland is prefixed to the 
volume. ‘The bvok is adorned with a portrait of Lady Nairne, 
the author of that pathetic song, “The Land o’ the Leal,” 
and with a view of the quaint old mansion, half castle, half 
manor-house, in which she was born. A glossary of Scottish 
words is added at the end of the work. 


Miss Van Kortland. By the author of “ My Daughter 
Elinor.” 1 vol., 8 vo. New York: Harper & Brothers.— 
About a year ago, there appeared, anonymously, a novel 
called “ My Daughter Elinor,” which immediately attracted 
attention by its wit, its lively incidents, and its racily- 
sketched characters. This first success has been followed 
up by the novel before us, which, in many particulars, i 
even better than its predecessor. The sketches of society, 
if possible, are more graphic; the plot is superior; there is 
everywhere greater brilliancy. Several of the characters 
are quite original, notably so Aunt Hilda, Dan, and Lucy. 
Part of the incidents transpire in the coal regions of Peun- 
sylvania, a new and wide field for the novelist, which we 
wonder no writer of fiction has ever worked before. 


Christianity and Greck Philosophy. By B. F. Crocker, 
D. D. 1 vol., small 8 v0. New York: Harper & Brothers.— 
The author of this work is Professor of Moral and Mental 
Philosophy in the University of Michigan. He is, therefore, 
well qualified for the task he has undertaken, which is to 
show that the best thought of Greece, at the time of the 
imtrodaction of Christianity, was ripe for the great truths, 
which, in Judea, were revealed by the teaching of Christ 
and His Apostles. The book appears at a very opportune 
crisis in the religious world. 


Bound Down. By Anna M. Fitch. 1 vol.,.12 mo. Philada: 
J. B. Lippincott @ Co.—A new American novel by a new 
writer. It is pleasantly written, and is printed in the neat 
style which distinguishes the publications of this house, 
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Consurlo. By George Sand. 1 vol., 12 mo. Philada: 
7. B. Peterson & Brothers.—We have here a new and very 
neat edition of the master-piece of that greatest of French 
novelists, George Sand. “Consuelo” is the story of a poor 
but beautiful girl, who has a voice of extraordinary power 
and sweetness; who , ine q e, a great prima 
donna; who passes through, and conquers, many tempta- 
tions; and who, finally, achieves wealth, and rank, and, best 
of all, happiness. It is a narrative, as it is told, full of deep, 
spiritual significance. Yet, merely as a novel, it is a rare 
work of art. We shall never forget how fasciuated we were, 
when we read “Consuelo” for the first time, reading it then 
for the story only. Now, that we have re-pervsed it, we are 
not less charmed, What George Eliot is in English litera- 
ture, George Sand is in French, thongh of the two, George 
Sand, perhaps, is both the greater artist and the greater 
genius. 

Superstition and Force. By Henry C. Lea. Secon’ Fadi- 
tion, Revised. 1 vol., small octavo. Philada: H. C. Lea.— 
The author of this work is onc of the very few Americans 
with a really European reputation. He is, perhaps, better 
known in England, and on the Continent of Europe, than 
in his own country. The first edition of this book was wel- 
comed, by all the higher Reviewers, as one of the most valu- 
able contributions to the history of the Middle Ages, which 
this generation has seen. Mr. Lea owed this success to his 
extensive erudition, to his broad and comprehensive hand- 
ling, and to his excellent style. The nature of the subjects 
he discusyed had also something to do with his wide-spread 
fame. Tn this volume, for instance, he treats of “The Wager 
of Law,” “The Wager of Battle,” “The Ordeal,” and “Tor- 
ture,” themes which have never been so adequately reviewed 
before, becanse never before examined so exhaustively and 
so impartially. The volume is neatly printed. 


The Vicar of Bullhampton. By Anthony Trollope. 1 vol., 
8vo. New York: Harper & Brothers.—This is the last 
novel of a fertile, but always readable, author. It is im- 
possible for Trollope to write a really stupid book, but this 
one, though it has good scenes and bright passages in it, 
is, on the whole, one of the least satisfactory of his novels. 
It is handsomely printed, in double-column octavo, with 
illustrations. 


The History of Hortense. By John S. C. Abbott. 1 vol., 
16 mo. New York: Harper & Brothers—A memoir of 
Queen Hortense, the daughter of Josephine, and mother or 
the present Emperor of France, It is illustrated with en- 
gravings, and is uviform in style with Mr. Abbott's other 





3 Illustrated Histories, 


Antonia, By George Sand. 1 vol., 12 mo. Poston: 
Roberts Brothers.—This is even better than “ Mauprat,” 
which was published, lately, in similar style, by the same 
enterprising firm. It is quite a prose idyl, a love-story, told 
with great purity and truth. We have spoken elsewhere of 
the genius of George Sand. 


Juno and Georgie. By Jacob Abbott. 1 vol.,16 mo. New 
York: Dodd d& Mead.—An excellent story for young people, 
by the author of “The Rollo Books,” etc., etc. It is hand- 
somely printed and bound. One of the “Juno Series.” 


Mary Osborne. By Jacob Abbott. 1 vol., 16 mo. New 
York: Dodd & Mead.—Another of the “Juno Series” of 
stories for the young, by one of the most popular writers of 
the day. Very handsomely printed and bound. 


Beneath the Wheels. 1 vol.,8 v0. New York: Harper & 
Brothers.—A new novel, reprinted from the London edi- 
tion. It is by the author of “Olive Varcoe,” etc., etc. 


Wonders of Architecture, 1 vol.,16 mo. New York: C. 
Scrilmer @. Co.—Another of the “Illustrated Library of 
Wonders,” and quite equal to any of this excellent series, 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR. 

Booxs Fut or AMERICAN Humon.—Messrs. T. B. Peterson 
& Brothers, 306 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, are the pnb- 
lishers of the best series of Humorous Works issued in the 
world. Each Book is in an I)luminated Cover, and is full of 
beautiful Illustrations, from designs by Darley and others. 
Price of each, Seventy-five cents, and sent, post-paid, to any 
one. The following are their names: 

Major Jones's Courtship. With Illustrations by Darley. 
Major Jones's Sketches of Travels. Full of Illustrations, 
The Adventures of Captain Simon Suggs. Llustrated. 
Major Jones’s Chronicles of Pineville. Illustrated. 

Polly Peablossom’s Wedding. With Illustrations. 

Widow Rugby’s Husband. Full of Illustrations. 

The Big Bear of Arkansas. Illustrated by Darley. 

Western Scenes; or, Life on the Prairie. Illustrated. 
Streaks of Squatter Life and Far West Scenes. Illustrated. 
Pickings from the New Orleans Picayune. Illustrated. 
Stray Subjects Arrested and Bound Over. Illustrated. 

The Louisiana Swamp Doctor. Full of Illustrations, 
Charcoal Sketches. By Joseph C. Neal. Illustrated. 
Peter Faber's Misfortunes. By Joseph C. Neal, Illustrated. 
Peter Ploddy and Other Oddities. By Joseph C, Neal. 
Yankee Among the Mermaids. By William E. Burton. 
The Drama in Pokerville. By J. M. Field. Illustrated. 
New Orleans Sketch-Book. With Illustrations by Darley. 
The Deer Stalkers. By Frank Forrester. Illustrated. 

The Quorndon Hounds. By Frank Forrester. Illustrated. 
My Shooting Box. By Frank Forrester. Lllustrated. 

The Warwick Woodlands, By Frank Forrester, Illustrated, 
Adventures of Captain Farrago. By H. H. Brackenridge. 
Adventures of Major O'Regan. By H. H. Brackenridge. 
Sol. Smith's Theatrical Apprenticeship. Illustrated. 

Sol. Smith's Theatrical Journey-Work. Illustrated, ie 
Quarter Race in Kentucky. With Illustrations by Darley. 
The Mysteries of the Backwoods. By T. B. Thorpe. 
Percival Mayberry’s Adventures. By J. H. Ingraham. 
Sam Slick’s Yankee Yarns and Yankee Letters. 
Adventures of Fudge Fumble; or, Love Scrapes of his Life. 
Aunt Patty's Scrap-Bag. By Mrs. Caroline Lee Hentz. 

The above Books are for sale by all Booksellers. Copies 
of either one, or of all of them, will be sent, post-paid, to 
any one, to any place, on receipt of the price of the ones 
wanted, in a letter, by the publishers, T. B, Peterson & 
Brothers, Philadelphia. Price Seventy-five cents each. 


FASHIONABLE INITIAL Note Papers AND ENVELOPES.— 
Messrs. J. E. Tilton & Co., Boston, Mass., will send a hand- 
some box containing assorted sizes of Fashionable Initial 
Note Papers, with Envelopes to match, post-paid, to any 
address on the receipt of one dollar. Each box will contain 
as much paper and as many envelopes as its price will buy 
at any fashionable establishment. This will be a great con- 
venience to ladies who reside away from the fashionable 
centers, as by sending to Messrs. T. & Co., they will be able 
to get the latest styles of paper and envelopes, stamped with 
any initial desired, at the same price they would pay if they 
visited the store. Send a dollar for a sample box, and ask 
for Club terms. 





Waeeter & Wiison.—Sister Mary, of Providence Nunnery, 
Montreal, says:—‘“ We are happy to be able to recommend 
Wheeler & Wilson's Sewing-Machines to all persons who 
may be wanting an article so useful as a Sewing-Machine. 
After an experience of ten years, we are not only able to 
speak with confidence of their usefulness, but also of their 
great superiority over all other machines that we have 
tried in our establishment. 

“These Sewing-Machines have three advantages of great 
importance—rapidity of motion, adaptation to a great 
variety of work and material, and little or no expense for 


repairs.” 





A Sensation In tHE Foop Market.—No such sensation 
has been created in the food market during the present cen- 
tury, as that occasioned by the introduction of the new staff 
of life, (for so it may be justly called,) known as Sea Moss 
Faring. It is difficult to tell the truth about this extraor- 
dinary article of diet without being suspected of Ze 
tion. Prepared from a marine plant which grows sponta- 
neously on the Irish coast, it is by all odds the cheapest 
species of sustenance ever offered to the masses; while the 
dishes prepared from it cannot be excelled, either for nutri- 
tious properties, epicurean flavor or variety. The Sza Moss 
FarineE Co., 53 Park Place, who own the patent under which 
it is manufactured, are doing a business in this new edible 
equal to that of the most extensive flouring establishments 
in the country, and are now erecting new mills to supply 
the ever-increasing demand. From a twenty-five cent pack- 
age you can produce sizteen quarts of unsurpassable Blanc 
Mange, Custard, Farina Cream, Jelly, or light Puddings. 
Invalids and convalescents find the dishes made from it more 
delicious, digestible, and restorative, than any dainties of the 
same class derivable from ordinary sources. 

Tae FLrower GaRDEN.—Seventy-Five Popular Flowers, with 
directions for Preparing Soil, Planting, Propagation, and 
Cultivation. Elegantly Illustrated with more than Thirty 
Tilustrations. With the aid of this little volume, any one 
who has the smallest patch of ground may have this flower- 
bed in bloom from February to December. Price, $1.50 at 
the Booksellers, or sent by mail free by the publishers on 
receipt of price. J.E. Tiw10n & Co., Boston, Publishers. 











CARD ETIQUETTE. 

ANNIVERSARY Weppines.—These have now become 80 
fashionable that a few hints as to giving them may be of 
service to the fair readers of “ Peterson.” 

The first is the paper wedding, which is given on the first 
anniversary of a marriage. Very few observe this anniver- 
sary, however: it is too soon to expect your friends to renew 
their presents. When observed, however, the invitations 
should be on gray paper, and should be worded as follows: 


PAPER WEDDING. 


Mr. AnD Mrs. JOHN SMITH, 


At Home, 
WEDNESDAY EVENING, AUGUST 
65 Brown Street. 


AT 8 O'CLOCK. 


BR. 5S. Vv. P. 


The Wooden Wedding is celebrated on the fifth anniver- 
sary of the marriage. Un this occasion it is the custom for 
guests to send some gift in wood to the host and hostess. 
The invitations are worded precisely like those for a paper 
wedding, but should be headed “Wooden Wedding,” and 
printed on cards of wood, about as thick as four sheet Bristol 
board. Very pretty cards of wood, slightly veined, are made 
in Switzerland, and can be imported cheaply, 

The Tin Wedding is celebrated on the tenth anniversary, 
On this occasion the presents should be of tin. The most 
fashionable cards are priated in oxydized tin bronze, on a 
large unglazed card or note-sheet. If this cannot be had 
conveniently the printing may be in black. Same wording 
as before, only the card must be headed, “ Tin Wedding.” 

The Crystal Wedding celebrates the fifteenth anniversary. 
Gifts of glassware are now the thing. The cards should be 
printed on chrystalized paper, the stereotyped form being 
used, and the invitation headed “Crystal Wedding.” 

The Silver Wedding comes on the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary. The presents should be silver, or silver-plated articles, 
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though neither at this, nor at any other of these anniversa- 
ries, are gifts obligatory. The invitations should be in the 
usual form, but headed “Silver Wedding,” and ought, if 
possible, to be printed in bright silver, on a large glazed 
card, or on the finest wove note-paper. This is the anniver- 
sary most usually observed. Very few married couples live 
to celebrate their golden wedding, and not every one cares 
to give a festival on any earlier anniversary than the twenty- 
fifth. 

The Golden Wedding is fitly so called, because it cele- 
brates the fiftieth anniversary of a marriage. The cards 
should be printed, if possible, in golden letters. The gifts 
should also be of gold. Of course, the invitations should be 
headed “Golden Wedding ;” but otherwise they follow the 
usual form. 

If any couple should live, for the thing is not impossible, 
to celebrate a seventy-fifth anniversary, the festival should 
be called a “Diamond Wedding.” We hope all our fair 
readers, if they wish it, may live to keep such an observance, 





HEALTH DEPARTMENT. 


In INFLAMMATION OF THE Bow8ELs there is acute pain in the 
abdomen, which is constant, and increased by the slightest 
pressure. The patient complains that he cannot bear the 
weight of the bed-clothes even, and he lies on the back with 
the knees drawn up. It is generally accompanied with 
obstinate constipation, and the vomiting of bilious matter, 
which may ultimately become very offensive, and even 
feculent, if obstruction of the bowel be the cause of the 
inflammation. The attendant fever also runs very high; 
the tongue is at first white, but soon becomes streaked with 
alternate marks of brown and white fur; the pulse is hard 
and contracted, feeling like a piece of whip-cord under the 
finger; and the expression of countenance is very anxious. 
Inflammation of the bowels my be distinguished from colic 
by the great prostration accompanying it, by the attendant 
fever, and by the pain and tenderness of the abdomen being 
general, unintermitting, and increased by pressure ; colic is 
relieved by pressure, force, 

Treatment.—Let it be remembered that, in the treatment 
of this formidable and fatal complaint, perfect rest of the 
inflamed bowel is the desired object, and that purgative 
medicines, therefore, must be strictly withheld. Send for a 
doctor at once. Meantime, apply a dozen leeches to the 
most painful part, followed by a hot linseed-poultice; ten 
drops of laudanum or chlorodyne in a tablespoonful of water 
may be given every two hours; and soda-water, or the effer- 
vescent mixture, will be best calculated to allay sickness. 
Effervescent mixture: Take of carbonate of soda two 
drachins, syrup of lemon one ounce, water to six ounces; 
dissolve, in a tumbler, in two tablespoonfuls of water, fifteen 
grains of tartaric acid, add to it a sixth part of the above 
mixture, and drink whilst feffervescing. This may be re- 
peated every three or four hours, or oftener, according to 
the urgency of the vomiting. To interfere beyond this 
without medical advice would be hazardous indeed. 





OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

B@~ Every receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. 

DESSERTS, 

Lemon-Puffs.—Bruise one pound of double-refined sugar, 
and sift it through a fine sieve. Put it into a bowl, with the 
juice of two lemons, and mix them together. Beat the 
white of an egg to a very high froth, put it into your bowl, 
add three eggs, with two rinds of lemon, grated. Mix it 
well up, and drop on the puffs in small drops, and bake them 
in a moderately heated oven, 





Rice Flummery.—Boil a pint of new milk, with a bit of 
lemon-peel and cinnamon; then mix just sufficient rice-flour 
with a little cold milk as will make the whole of a good 
consistence; sweeten according to taste, flavor with a little 
pounded bitter almond; boil it, taking care not to let it 
burn; pour it into a shape or pint basin, taking out the 
spice. When the flummery is cold, turn it into a dish, and 
serve with cream, milk, or custard, all round, or with sweet 
sauce in a boat. 

Orange-Souffle—Melt one ounce of butter in a sauce-pan, 
stir to it one ounce and a half of flour, then a teacupful of 
boiling milk. Stir the mixture for three minutes over the 
fire, turn it into a basin, add the well-beaten yolks of three 
eggs, one ounce and a half of pounded-sugar, the juice of 
three oranges, the rind of one, either grated into the sugar 
or chopped quite fine, and finally the whites of the three 
eggs beaten quite firm. Bake in a quick oven, and serve 
immediately. 

Pudding a L’elegante-—Cut thin slices of light, white 
bread, and line a pudding-shape with them, putting in 
alternate layers of the bread and orange marmalade, or any 
other preserve, till the mould is nearly fall. Pour over all 
a pint of warm milk, in which four well-beaten eggs have 
been mixed. Cover the mould with a cloth, and boil for an 
hour anda half. Serve with wine-sauce. 

French Method of Making Curds.—The French make their 
curds simply by allowing the milk to stand for a couple or 
three days without any preparation whatever. The second 
day the milk goes sour, the third it becomes curds, with a 
rich cream on the top, and is then ready for eating with 
sugar. If «allowed to stand longer than the time to solidify, 
the curds would go mouldy. 

Vanities.—Take two eggs, beat without separating as 
light as possible; add a 1 ful of salt, and wet up as 
much flour as will roll. They should be pretty stiff. Take 
small bits of dough, not larger than a teaspoon-bowl, roll 
them in the hand until quite round, dredge the moulding- 
board with flour, and roll as thin as possible. Fry in lard. 

Rice Milk for Children.—Allow one ounce of rice for each 
person, wash it thoroughly in warm water; set some milk 
on the fire, and when it boils, put in the rice; continue to 
boil it over a slow fire, stirring often two or three hours; 
add salt or sugar according to taste, and cinnamon. 

Rice Custards Without Cream.—One teaspoonful of rice- 
flour, a pint of new milk, the yolks of three eggs, a table- 
spoonful of ratafia, sugar to your taste; mix the rice very 
smooth, and stir it with the eggs into the boiling milk until 
thick. Arrowroot is as good as rice. 





CAKES, 

Almond-Icing.—The almond-icing for bride-cakes is made 
by taking the whites of three eggs, one pound of sweet 
almonds, one pound of loaf-sugar, and a little rose-water. 
Beat the whites of the eggs to a strong froth, beat a pound 
of almonds, previously blanched in boiling water, very fine, 
with a little rose-water, mix the almonds with the eggs 
lightly together, and one pound of common white sugar, 
beaten very fine, and put in by degrees. When the cake is 
sufficiently done take it out, lay the icing on, and then put 
it back to harden. 

Cocoa-nut Cheese-Calces.—Grate the cocoa-nut according 
to the quantity you wish to make, (on a fine grater,) weigh 
it, and add the same quantity of butter, with two ounces of 
loaf-sugar, and the yolk of an egg to every ounce of the 
cocoa-nut; a large wineglassful of ‘brandy, the same quan- 
tity of rose-water, and half a nutmeg. Line your pans with 
a rich puff-paste, fill them, grate a little sugar on the top of 
them, and bake in a quick oven. 

A Very Good Cake—Take one cup of butter, two cups of 
sugar, three cups of flour, four eggs, half a cup of butter- 
milk, one teaspoonful of cream of tarter, half a teaspoonful 
of soda. 
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Judge’s Biscuits —Having broken six eggs into a basin, 
whisk them well for five minutes; put in half a pound of 
powdered sugar, and whisk again for ten minutes; add some 
caraway-seeds, (if liked,) and half a pound dry, sifted flour, 
mixing all throughly with a wooden spoun. Drop the mix~- 
ture on paper, each being about the size of a half-crown and 
high in the middle; sift sugar over them and bake them. 
Remove them from the paper while they are hot. 

Very Nice Cakes.—One pound of flour, half a pound of 
butter, half a pound of sugar, sifted, half a pound of cur- 
rants, four eggs, one blade of mace. Mix the sugar and 
flour together; rub the butter well into the mixture; add 
the currants; pound the mace; beat the eggs for twenty 
minutes; form into small, flat cakes; place on a well but- 
tered tin, and bake half an hour in a quick oven. 

Tea-Cakes—Two pounds of flour, quarter of a pound of 
loaf-sugar, four eggs, half a pound of butter, one pint of new 
milk, and a spoonful of yeast; boil the butter and milk to- 
gether, and when milk-warm, mix with the rest, beating 
the paste a long time; bake twenty minutes in a quick oven, 
in round cakes; split, butter, and serve hot. 

Almond-Cakes.—Rub two ounces of butter into five ounces 
of flour and five ounces of powdered lump-sugar. Beat an egg 
with half the sugar; then put in the other ingredients. Add 
one ounce of blanched almonds and a little almond flavor. 
Roll them in your hand the size »f a nutmeg, and sprinkle 
with fine lump-sugar. They should be lightly baked. 

Very Nice Rusks.—Three teacups of flour, three teaspoon- 
fuls of baking-powder, quarter of a pound of butter or lard, 
two eggs, and a little milk, if required to make a nice dough 
not too stiff. Cut out into biscuits, put into a quick oven, 
and when nearly baked, take them out and split in halves; 
put them in the oven again to brown. 

Yorkshire Tea-Cakes.—A little thin cream warmed; add a 
lump of butter, an egg, and a few spoonfuls of yeast; mix 
all with sufficient flour to make a light dough ; let it stand 
to rise; roll into round cakes; let them rise before the fire 
on tins, and bake a light brown ; split, butter, and serve hot. 





THE SICK-ROOM. > 


Dishes for Invalids.—We give here receipts for some 
tempting and strengthening niceties for invalids. 

Barley-Cream.—Take two pounds of perfectly lean veal 
or three pounds of the scrag, free from fat, and chop it well. 
Add half a pound of well-washed pearl barley to the meat, 
and put it into a sauce-pan with two quarts of water, and 
let all simmer very slowly until reduced to one quart. This 
must be done very slowly, otherwise the barley and the 
meat will not amalgamate properly. Take out the bones 
and rub the remainder through a fine sieve. It should be 
of the consistency of good cream. Add salt and a little 
mace, if liked, or flavor it with celery-seed, (of which a very 
small quantity will be required,) or with fresh celery, if in 
season. This barley-cream must not be kept more than 
twenty-four hours after it is made. Beef may be used in- 
stead of veal. 

Poulet a UV Orge.—Truss a chicken for boiling, and put it 
into a stew-pan with half a pound of well-washed peatl 
barley and sufficient good milk to cover the barley only; 
add a little salt and a bunch of parsley with sweet herbs, 
put it on the fire and let it stew slowly, continuing to add 
milk, so that the barley may always be covered, but not the 


chicken, which should be dressed by the steam from the § 


milk. A small chicken ought to take three hours to stew. 
When done, dish it with the barley and milk round it. It is 
frequently iced in summer, and considered excelient. 
Lemonade for Invalids.—Pour boiling water over white 
sugar and let it cool ; when the drink is required, cut a lemon 
and squeeze it into a tumbler, and add the quantity of the 
cold water and sugar according to the strength required. 

















Bread-Jelly.—Cut off the crust from a penny roll, slice 
the crumb and toast them on both sides of a light pale 
brown, put them into a quart of spring-water ; let it simmer 
gently over the fire until the liquid becomes a jelly, strain 
through a thin cloth, and flavor with lemon-juice and sugar, 
added when hot; wine may be used, and is an improvement. 
This jelly is of so strengthening a nature that one teaspoon- 
ful of it affords more nourishment than a teacup of any 
other. If prepared without lemon and sugar, a teaspoonful 
may be put into liquid the patient takes, such as tea, coffee, 
broth, etc. 

Strengthening-Jelly.—Use three-quarters of an ounce of 
isinglass to a tumbler of port-wine, soak and dissolve the 
isinglass iv a small portion of the wine in a jam-pot, fill it 
up with cinnamon or other spice, put the jam-pot into a 
small panful of water, taking care that the water does not 
get into the pot; let it boil till the strength of the spice is 
quite taken out, strain and add the rest of the wine; sweeten 
to taste, and let it get cold; a large teaspoonful of this taken 
occasionally is very strengthening. 

Leche-Creme.—Beat up the yolks of three eggs and the 
white of one, add a quarter of a pound of powdered sugar, 
mix gradually in three ounces of flour or two of arrow-root 
and then a pint and a half of milk; boil it gently, stirring 
all the time, till thick ; then take it off the fire and continue 
to stir it till a little cool; place Naples biscuits, with jam 
between, at the bottom of a buttered dish, and pour the 
cream over them; it may be flavored with lemon-peel, or 
anything else preferred. 

Sago-Jelly.—Boil a teacupful of sago in three pints and a 
half of water till ready, and when cold, add half a pint of 
raspberry-syrup. Pour it into a shape which has been 
rinsed in cold water, let it fix, and when turned out, pour a 
little cream round it. If made with the juice of fresh fruit, 
if in season, when it is added to the sago, it should be boiled 
again for five minutes, and sugar added to taste. 

Isinglass- Mitk.—With half an ounce of isinglass in a little 
cold milk, put some more milk in a pan on the fire, and add 
the isinglass, stirring all the time; it should not remain a 
minute on the fire after it boils; season with lemon and 
sugar, put it in a small cup, and turn it out when cold. 

Dressed Macaroni.—Boil the macaroni in milk and water 
till quite tender, with one onion and a piece of lean ham or 
tongue. Strain off the liquor and mix with it sufficient 
cream and flour to thicken it, add pepper, salt, and Cayenne, 
if liked, dnd dish up the macaroni in this sauce. 





FASHIONS FOR AUGUST. 


Fic. 1.—WatkinG-Dress oF CHAMOIS-COLORED SATIN-FACED 
Jean.—lIt is trimmed with three narrow box-pleated ruffles 
at the bottom, and has an upper-skirt, trimmed with a simi- 
lar ruffie. The waist is high and round, and the sleeves are 
long and close; the round, full mantle of scarlet and white 
striped flannel has a hood, and is trimmed with a ruffle. 
Leghorn hat, trimmed with carnations and black lace. 

Fic. 0.—BatHinG-DRess OF BLACK FLANNEL, trimmed with 
scarlet braid. Scarlet flannel sash tied at the side. The full 
trousers butten around the ankle. 

Fic. 111.—WaALKING-Dress oF GREEN FouLaRD S1LK.—The 
under-skirt is trimmed with one deep flounce, laid in full 
box-pleats; a narrow bias band is. put on beneath the full 
heading, which stands up above the flounce ; the upper-skirt 
is square and open in front, and is trimmed with a band 
and heading like that of the flounce, and finished with a 
fringe; the tight-fitting basque is made deep, and has large, 
square sleeves, and is mented to correspond with the 
upper-skirt. Black straw hat, trimmed with black velvet 
and plume. 

Fic. 1v.—A Warm Dress ror THe Sea-Sipk or WINe- 
Cooney CASHMERE.—The skirt is plain and moderately 
long; the body is cut with a basque back and front, and is 
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trimmed with’ black lace; it is: open, in’ the heart-shin) 
style, at the neck, but the nce and trimming are 

@ square manner upon the front. Sleeves half loose, with a 
ruffie trimmed with narrow black lace. White pleated 
chemisette. ; 

Fie. v.—Ssort House-Dress oF CANARY-COLORED SILEK.— 
The skirt has one deep ruffle, pointed top and bottom; the 
silk waist is low. Over this dress is worn, prettily looped 
up, a dress of white striped gauze, trimmed with a narrow 
ruffle of the same; the waist is high and piain, and the 
sleeves long and close. 

Fia. yI.—Watkine-Dress oF Vi0Le7 Six.—The skirt has 
five plain ruffles; a short over-dress of dust-colored grena- 
dine is worn above the silk skirt; it is trimmed with one 
plain ruffle, and gathered in a puff at the back by a ban 
and ends of violet. silk; ,the, bretelles, trimming of the 
sleéves, waistband, and sash-ends, are of the violet silk. 
Small straw hat, with pink roses and long, dust-colored veil. 

Fic. yil.—VisiTine-Dress oF Brown Fov.arpD SiLK.—The 
skirt has one deep flounce, finished at top and bottom with 
bands and narrow ruffles of foulard of a lighter ehade of 
brown than the body of the dress; the tunic pannier is 
made to correspond. Over the close-fitting wrist and sleeve 
is worn a Metternich mantle, with wide sleeves trimmed 
like the skirt. 

Fie. viu.—Home-Dress or BLve CamBric.—The skirt is 
trimmed with three flounces of blue and white striped cam- 
bric, put on in very close-fitting box-plaits; the flounces 
are graduated, the lowest one being thé deepest; the tunic, 
basque, and sleeves, are trimmed to correspond with the 
skirt. 

Fia. rx.—Sra-Batuine Costume or BLack SerGE.—Trousers 
fastened at the knee, with leglets of striped’wollen material. 
Tight-fitting tunic, buttoned at the side, and fitted to the 
waist by a leather belt. 

Fig. x.—Barninc-Costume of Waite FLANNEL.—Trousers 
fastened at the knee by a cross strip braided with a Grecian 
pattern in black wool, Peplum ‘blous¢. with short sleeves, 
with a braided Grecian pattern, buttoned on éach side and 
on the shoulders, 

Fic. x1.—Costumm “Or BLack MERINo,—Trousers fastened 
at the knee, and trimmed with a band and-cross strip of blue 
cashmere. Small skirt, with facings of blue cashmere. 

GeNeERAL Remarks.—We also give this month our usual 
amount of collars, bonnets, hats, étc.; but at this season 
there is nothing decidedly new in the fashions, only varie- 
ties of the old ones, if those can be.called old that are only 
of two or three months duration. 

Sort Snanes, such as chamois, fawn, vapor, patty, and buff- 
color, and all the series of gray tints, are very fasbionable 
this spring, and often they are shot or striped with white. 
Besides foulards, organdies, and printed muslins, one sees 
but few figured materials; the pretty goat’s-hair and fancy 
wool and silk materials of which demi-toilet walking cos- 
tumes are made, are, for the most part, self-colored, shot, or 
striped; it is the same with silks, glace silks, faille, or gros 
grains. 

Tur Loose Patetots, which have been much worn during 
the earlier summer, are now beginning to be exchanged for 
tight-fitting casaques, forming bodice and double-skirt, and 
so uscful in summer. One also sees mantelets, but they also 
are fastened to the waist by a large sash, which also makes 
them resemble casaques. © 

Mant es, like dresses, open in front, in the shape of a 





heart or point. Sleeves, for both the one and the other, are 


made at pleasure, tight or streaming. 

Wutre Bopices are much gone out of fashion; they are 
now exchaaged for pretty chemisettes te accompany low 
dresses, or those that are open in front. These chemisettes, 
embroidered and trimmed with lace, are a luxury in good 
taste. For some time past, ruches of tulle clear muslin or 
lace, have taken the place of plain collars. This is ex- 





trenjely becoming; Another pretty fashion is that of muslin 
fichas, trimmed. with embroidery and Valenciennes lace, 
wora ‘with low dresses. These are the real coquettish fichus 
menteurs of the marchionesses of last century. It is a fashion 
very becoming to thiu ladies. While recommending to them 
this fichu, we would warn them against the bodices cut low 
and square in front; this style of bodice has the effect of 
showing tlie chest narrower, and is suitable only to rather 
stout ladies, When one has a perfectly good*figure, one may 
wear anything one chooses; but when, which much oftener 
happens, one carries rather too far either the excess of thin- 
ness or the excess of embonpoint, there are certain details 
which it is well to observe. To ladies gifted with embon- 
point, we recommend dark materials, long waists, but few 
flounces, and those placed very low down, the train-shaped 
tunic rather than the double skirt, no puff, at the utmost a 
wide sash, the loops of which puff out the tournure a little 
behind. 

Tarn Lapres may allow themselves a great many more 
complications in trimming, draperies, and puffs; fichus, 
chemisettes with large bouillons, flowing lace, light or white 
materials, all this suits them beautifully. They may also 
wear with advantage, the small, loose, flowing jacket, slit 
oven at the seam, and half open in front, to show the chemi- 
sette and its ruffles. It is not because Parisians wear toilets 
more beautiful or rich than those of other ladies that they 
always look so nicely dressed; it is because they almost all 
possess the art of dressing according to their own peculiar 
figure, tournure, and countenance. This is an art which 
every lady should endeavor to acquire. 

Fiounces, with fluted headings put on upward, are also 
frequently seen upon the new toilets. Sometimes three or 
four of these flutings are put on above one flounce. At 
other times small, fluted flounces are put on under a deeper 
flounce; in fact, all possibl binations are adopted, and 
the great art of seamstresses seem to be to vary these com- 
bivations as much as possible. 

As ror Corrrures, the hair now descends on the neck in 
curls, or is merely waved and inclosed in an invisible tigt. 
For neglige, waved and falling chignons are the latest 
novelty; these will be still prettier with the summer hats, 
for which they appear to be an indispensable complement. 
The chignons standing off from the neck, which were still 
in fgvor last summer, have lost all their vogue. 








CHILDREN’S FASHIONS, 

Fre. 1.—Lirrie Great's Dress or Gray Cameric.—It is 
ruffied at the bottom with a blue and gray striped cambric , 
the over-skirt, bows, and trimmings of the body, are of plain 
blue cambric, 

Fria, o—Dness ror a Lirrie Grru.—This dress is of corn- 
colored pique, braided with currant-colored worsted braid; 
the low waist is ornamented to correspond with the skirt, 
and ‘is’worn ovet a high pleated under-body. met or 
white braid may be used in preference to the red, if pre- 
ferred. J 

Ftc. 11.—Lrrrie Greu's Dress or Dove-Cotorep Fovurarb, 
with a coat Of the same material cut with a large cape. 

Fic. 1v.—Dress of PoNGeE or THE NATURAL Covor, (a deep 
cream or lightish yellow,) trimmed with broad bands of 
brown velvet; the coat, which is of the same color and ma- 
terial, is also trimmed with brown velvet. 

Fic. v.—Dress or Liac Mowarr ror a Grru.—The skirt 
has one deep ruffle, laid in full box-pleats; the over-dress 
of the same is made short and plain in front, comes around 
to the side, where it laps over another piece, which again 
laps over the full tunic behind. The plain, high waist has 
epaulets on the shoulders, and very long, wide, hanging 
sleeves; the sleeves, tunics, etc., are all ruffled. A small 
pleated ruffi¢ is around the waist, and a fan-shaped, plegted 
piece is at the back, 
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COLTON'’S SELECT FLAVORS 


They are the True, Rich Flavors of the Fruits, 


of the ordinary Flavoring Retreats, aa8 are securing an ponent ene and 
©, is sought by many who ‘prise the delicious purity. 


reliable—the Best. Colton’s itich Vanilla Extract 


References from Families, Dealers and Hotels, who use them, and say * Very ¢ 


m, Coun.; Gov. J. ¥. Smith, Prov., R. L.p Dr. J. G. 
R.L, tk Miller @ Sons, Saratoga Springs, 


Fine Groceries. 


Proprietors of the following wail known Hotels: Delavan, Albany; 


OF THE CHOICEST 
FRUITS AND SPICES. 


ble strength and economy, requiring much Jess than 
ly trade, and always 





Choice: Gov. Wm.'A, Buck- 
the Poet, Springfield, Mass.; Julius Suyer, Newport, 


. ¥., among the largest Deulers in American and Foreign luxuries ar. d 


Cougress Hall and Clar- 


endon, Saratoga; Fort William Henry, Lake George; Arlington, Washington, i) C.; Massasvit, Sprinzf.eld; ; 


Ocean, Newport; Profile, White Mountains; In 
First-Class Hotels, Confectioners and Ice Crea 
Sold by Grocers and Druggists, Wholesale and Ketail. 


« Ningara Falls; and many others who seek the siest, 


Cream Makers seek them. Dealers in Choice Flavors treble their sales with them, 
J. W. COLTON’S N.Y. Depot, 71 Maiden Lane. 





TO THE LADIES. 
FRENCH DRESSING 


For Ladies’ and Children’s Boots and Shoes, Traveling 
Bags, Gloves, &c, It gives a beautiful Instre, will not in- 
jure the leather, nor smut when wet. No family will be 
Without it when once acquainted with its merits. Ask 
for BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING, as there are numer- 
ous counterfeits and imitations, 


B. F. BROWN & CO., Proprietors, Boston, 


TO DRESSMAKERS. 


VERY Dressmaker and Milliner in the United States 

whose time is not fully occupied, can be furnished 
with partial employment at home. ladustrious women 
can earn from $9.00 to $12.00 per week. Apply by letter, 
with full address, 





JAMES McCALL, 
No. 543 Broadway, New York. 


A YEAR to Male or Female Agents. 
Address, Brainard & Wetmore, Cleveland, 0. 





$3.000 and, 0 
_ EXCELSIOR FLUTING MACHINE, 


CHEAPEST AND BEST IN THE MARKET. 
WARRANTED 
TO GIVE 


PERFECT SATISFACTION 
PRICES, 

No. 1, 5 in, roller, $6.00 

No. 2,7 in. roller, 8.00 

Fent by Express,C.O.D. 

Illustrated Circular sent 
free on application. 

Agents wanted im every part of the United States, 
GEO. HOVEY & SON, 
309 East 22d Street, New York. 


Deu Uy ‘Lue yal 
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PASHA ALTS ARABIAN COFFEE 


IN FLAVOR IS RICH, FULL AND AROMATIC! 
ALWAYS DELICIOVUSI 
ALWAYS UNIFORM! 
UNRIVALED IN QUALITY! 
REASONABLE IN PRICE! 

Endorsed by J. Morton Hasbrouck, late U. 8. Consul to 
Bmyrna; Simeon Leland, Metropolitan Hotel, N. Y.; 
Springfield Republican, N. Y. Christian Advocate, The 
Methodist, Christian Intelligencer, and, in short, by all 
who try it. 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 
THE GREAT ARABIAN COFFEE C0. 


289 Greenwich Street, N. ¥. 











FANNING’S 


PATENT 


KID FITTING 


SKELETON 


CORSET. 


This Corset is constructed on an entjrely new principle, 
being open, and thereby allowing the freest circulation 
possible, besides giving perfect ease and comfort to the 
wearer, and at the same time possessing all the advantages 
of the common Corsets in giving support to the body. 

For Health, Grace and Comfort, they are UNRI- 
VALLED IN THE MARKET. They are particularly recom- 
mended for summer wear, and warm climates, although 
equally well adapted to all seasons of the year. They are 
highly recommended by medical and scientific men. 


For circulars, prices, &c., address the 


WORCESTER SKIRT CO., Worcester, Mass. 
NATURE’S 


HATR RESTORATIVE 
Hi 








Contains No LAC SULPHER—No SUGAR OF 
LEAD—No LITHARGE—No NITRATE OF 
SILVER, and is entirely free from the Poison- 
ous and Health-Destroying Drugs used in 
other Hair Preparations. 

Transparent and clear as crystal, it will not soi] the 
finest fabric—perfectly SAFE, CLEAN and EFFICIENT— 
desideratums LONG SOUGHT FOR, and FOUND AT LAST! 

It restores and prevents the Hair from becoming Gray, 
imparts a soft, glossy appearance, removes Dandrufi, is 
cool and refreshing to the head, checks the Hair from 
failing off, and restores it to a great extent when prema- 
turely lost, prevents Headaches, cures all IIumors, cutxn- 
eous eruptions, and unnatural heat, 

DR. G. SMITH, Patentee, Groton Junction, Mass, 
Prepared only by PROCTOR BROTITERS, Gloucester, Miss, 
The Genuive is put up ina panel bottle, made expressly 
for it, with the name of the article blown in the glass, 
Ask your Druggist for Nature's Hair Restorative, and take 
No Other, 




































THE LEADING-LADY'S BOOK! SUBSCRIBE!! SUBSCRIBE!!! 


PETERSON’S MAGAZINE. 


THE CHEAPEST AND hast OF ALL. 


™. 
“ PETERSON’S MAGAZINE,” gives more for the money, and of a better quality, tlitmany other. It contains every 
year nearly 1000 pages, 14 steel plates, 12 double sized mammoth colored steel fashion plates, and about 1000 wood 
engravings—and all this for only TWO DOLLARS A YEAR, or a dollar less than Magazines of iteelass. 


“ 
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TERMS—ALWAYS IN ADVANCE. ™ 
One Copy for one year, $2.00 | 5 Copies, one year, (*donetoacter) $B. oa 
2 Copies 4.00 ; ' 8 ‘“ “ (ae) 12.00 
3 ‘ “ee $00)" ‘es “ sen) 16.00 
.* = 6.00114 “ ee (sndcne te gstee) 20.00 | 


PREMIUMS FOR CLUBS!! EXTRAORDINARY INDUCEMENTS!! 


To every person getting up a Club of two, three, four, five, eight, eleven or fourteen, at the above prices, the pre- | 


mium engraving, “Our Father Who Art in Heaven,” will be sent gratis. To persons getting up Clubs of five, eight, 
eleven or fourteen, at the above prices, an extra copy of the M ine, in addition to the premium engraving, will be 
sent, gratis. IN REMITTING, get a Post-Office order, or a draft on Philadelphia or New York: if neither of these can be 
had, send Greenbacks or notes of National Banks. In this latter case, register your lelter. Address, Post-paid 


CHARLES J. PETERSON, 


No. 306 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 





48a Specimens sent, gratis, to those wishing to get up Clubs. 


T. B. PETERSON & BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS. 


GEORGE SAND’S BEST WORKS. ANN S. STEPHENS’ NEW BOOK. 
CONSUELO. A Novel. By George Sand, author of MARRIED IN HASTE, By —_ Ann 8. Stephens, 
“The Countess of Rudolstadt,” “ Indiana,” “ Jealousy; or, | author of “ Fashion and Famine.” In one large duodecimo 
Teverino,” “ Fanchon; ene” “The Corsair,” “First | volume. Price $1.75 in cloth, or $1.50 in paper cover. 
and True Love,” etc. Transla’ from the French by ’ 
Fayette Robinson. Complete and unabridged in one large Wives s ae ieee eee 
duodecime volume Of over 600 pages, bound in morucco Ruby Gray's Strategy... 1.50|Mary Derwent......... 




















cloth, gilt side and back. Price $1.50. The Curse of Gold 1.50 | Fashio ; —F 
fp seestee ld mand Famine..... 1.50 
THE COUNTESS OF RUDOLSTADT. A Sequel to | Mabel’s Mistake........... 1.50/The Old Homestead...... 1.50 
“Consuelo.” By George Sand. Translated from the | Doubly False.............. 1.50/The Heiress.......... 1.50 
French by Fayette Robinson. Complete and unabridged | The Soldier's Orphans... 1.50|The Gold Brick.. 1.50 
in one large duodecimo volume, bound in morocco cloth, | gilent Struggles.......,... 1.£0| The Wife's Secret... 1.£0 
gilt side and back, Price $1.50. Above are in paper cover, or in cloth, at $1.75 ‘each, 


H 0. A Ro j -eae 
George Sand. Translated from the French, with « Biog | CAROLINE LEE HENTZ’S WORKS. 


pe of the distinguished authoress, by Oliver 8. Leland. Green and Gold Edition, Complete sive vol; 
One volume, duodecimo, cloth, gilt. Price $1.50. in Green Morocco Cloth, price fi. 7 ayy =~ ry 00 non 
INDIANA. A Love Story. By George Sand. With | each set in a neat boz, rice ing are their names: 






a Life of Madame Dudevant, and Translated from the | Brnest Linwood... veeeesGiL 75| Rena or the Snow Bird. agi 1 
French, by George W. Richards. One volume, duodecimo, | Linda; or, The Young Marcus Warland... - 1.75 
morocco cloth, gilt side and back, Price $1.50. Pilot of Belle Creole.. 1.75 Love after Marriage... 1.75 
Robert Graham... - 1.16) Eoline, or Magnolia Vale 1.75 
Mrs. SOUTHWORTH’S NEW BOOK. | Tie Planters Northern |The Lost Daughter... 1.75 
2... . e Banishe 
THE CHRISTMAS GUEST. By Mrs. Emma D. E. N. | Courtship Marriage 1.75| Helen and Arthu . 1.75 
Southworth, and ber sister, Mrs. Frances Henshaw Baden. We also publish an edition of the above in pape cover, 
ae pe one large duodecimo volume. Price $1.75 in | price $1.50 each, or $18.00 for a complete set. 
cloth ; or $1.50 in cover. 
tin THE BEST COOK BOOKS IN THE WORLD. 
MRS. SOUTHWORTH’S COMPLETE WORKS. T. B. Peterson & Brothers publish all the best and 
The Christmas Guest....$1.50)The Lost Heiress.......... $1.50 | Most popular, as well as the most economical Cook Books 
The Maiden Widow...... 1.50 Renetes Wife... .» 1,60 | issued in the world, Their names are as follows: 








The Family Doom........ 1.50) The G ipsy's Pro] phecy.. + 150] The Young Wife’s Cook Book.... 














The Prince of — 1.50} D: ed Daughter...... 1.50 | Miss Leslie’s New Cookery Book. 75 

The Bride's Fate .. - 150/The Three Seosties seo ose 1.50 | Mrs, Goodfellow’s Cookery as it Should Be... 4 

The C ed Brides..... 1.50 Vivia; Secret of Power. 1.50 | The National Cook Boo 5 

How He Won Her........ 1.50/The Two Sisters.......... 1.50 | Peterson’s New Cook Book 

Fair Play............ eee sevese -1.50|/ The Missing Bride 1, Widdifield’s New Cook Book........-.ccssssesssseseresseeeeeoes 7 

Fallen Pride........ 1.50} Wife’s Victory...........-.. 1.50 | Mrs, Hale’s New Cook Book ............«++ oe 

The Widow’s Son. The Mother-in-Law...... 1.50 | Miss Leslie’s New Receipts for Cooking.. 

Bride of Llewell Haunted Homestead..... 150 | Mis. Hale's Receipts for thie Miilion..... 1 
1.50 | The Family Save-All, By Author National Cook B%, 1-75 | 





Lady of the Isle. 






The Fortune See er. 
~ . 1.50 | Francatelli’s celebrated Cook Book. The Modern Com, . 












Allworth Abbey Retribution ........ 

The Bridal Eve..... India; or, The with 62 illustrations, 600 Large octavo pages. 5.00 
The Fatal Marriage. 1.50 Every housekeeper should possess at Tenstone ‘of the 
Love’s Labor Won....... a | 1, above celebrated and economical Cook Bo, @ they 


Above are in paper cover, or in cloth, at $1.75 euch. would save the price of it in a week's cuoki€- 


ABOVE BOOKS ARE FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. Gopies of any one, or of all of 4° #bove books, 
will be sent to any one, to any place, postage pre-juid, on receipt of the price of the ones ordered, ¥ the publishers, 


5 | 





| 
| 








T. B. PETERSON & BROTHERS, 306 Chestnut Street, Ptiladelphia, Pa, 
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‘OUD AND TRWD, PURELY /UTUML, INCORPORATED 


BERESHIRE LIPEISURANCE COMPANY 


OF P)TSFIELD, MASS. 





| xKETT, President. 

| THOMAS Bie FRANCOIS, Vice-President. 

| BENJAMIN CHICKERING, Secretary. 
EDWARD BOLTWOOD, Treasurer. 








NON-FORFEITURE OF ALL POLICIES GUARANTEED. BY LAW. 


In case any premium is not paid when due, the policy is not forfeited; but THe HOLDER REMAINS INSURED FOR 
THE FULL Amount, until the premium already paid and unearned is exhausted by the cost of insurance at the net rate. 


EXAMPLE AT THE AGE OF 43. 

One Annual Cash Premium on an ordinary Life Policy will continue the insurance for TWO YEARS AND 66 
| DAYS, from the time the Policy was issyed,on ONE YEAR AND 66 DAYS AFTER THE SECOND ANNUAL PREMIUM 
| BECOMES DUE. Should the second premium Nor se Par, and the insured die within one year and 66 days after 
such non-payment, the full amount of the policy would be paid, less only the premium due and unpaid. The larger 
the number of premiums paid, the longer will the insurance continue, in case of non-payment of premium. 

The BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY has paid under this law Six CLarms which in Companies 
of other States would have been Wortaiess; and is now cov inuing the insurance on over 400 policies on which the 


holders have been unable to pay the premium. 
The last claim paid ucder this nou-forfeiture plan was that of a member who insured a few years since for $3,500, 


In 1868 he failed to pay his annual premium; in January last, ONE YEAR AND FIVE MONTHS AFTERWARD, he 
| died, The Company has paid to the widow the full amount, $3,500, less only the overdue payments and interest. 


EVERY MEMBER RSCEIVES EVERY DAY'S INSURANCE PAID FOR. 
ALL..PROFITS. DIVIDED AMONG THE POLICY HOLDERS. 
¢ ANNUAL CASH DIVIDENDS. ECONOMICAL MANAGEMENT. 
CaREFUL SELEOTION OF LIVES. SAFE INVESTMENTS. 
GOOD AGENTS AND SOLICITORS WANTED. 
¥o information, apply at the Home Office, or to the following GENERAL AGENTS: 
J. H. FRA‘CIs, 271 Broadw HINE & HILLMAN, Ossie Ohio. 


¥, J. FOSS & 
Bostom. oF GAMWELL, pe Washington Street, 























